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says Sir John Lubbock, to do this would 


The Present Position of the London Water mean an additional 13d. in the 
“ail s © « + . aii av 


pound per 


Question. annum in water rates. But though this may 
CRITICAL time in| be a sound general principle, it would be 
regard to the|°bviously inequitable in the case of the 


W ater| purchase of the London water companies ; 


j 


London 
a much longer time might well be given 


Question has now 
for the repayment of the sum borrowed for 


been reached. The 
Cabinet Councils|the purpose of paying off the 
at which the | Again, Sir John Lubbock makes a kind of 





ce ympanies. 
1 


Government pre- bogey of the possible necessity of obtaining 
pare the work for | in the future a supply of water from a dis- 


the coming Ses-| tance. 





sion are 
held, and in the next few weeks the form 
which legislation will take on this subject 
next spring will have to be determined. 

It will be remembered that last Session 
the Government brought in a Bill tocreate a 


being 
public body. For it is difficult to see how 
the water companies could themselves carry 
out such a scheme. If it has to be under- 
taken it must be by a public body, and appa- 





Water Trust ; in other words, a public body | rently Sir John Lubbock almost goes to the | 
extent of compelling London to be without | 


which should represent the Metropolis and 
its suburbs, and which should have power 
gradually to absorb the water companies | B an} 
which are now in existence. The proposed | which must arise from a discontinuance of 
legislation seemed to be of a half-hearted | the diffused management which exists at 
character, since while it was a recognition of | present. . 
the principle of public control of the water | forth must be saved by the concentration 
supply, it did not go to the full extent of| of the water supply ina single be dy 

stating the principles upon the | We refer to these criticisms of a 
undertakings of the companies | known person, who is looked up to with 


anew supply should necessity arise. 





Directors’ fees, office rents, and so 


-ell- 
which wr 


present 


should be obtained. It appears to be wholly 'deserved respect in London, because they 

i j ‘a " tate , ae. 

impossible that the Government can go back | Seem to be dictated rather by fea than 
by sound reason. As we _ have said, 


upon this measure ; once having admitted 
the principle of public control, it seems to be er 
clear that this principle must be regarded as | management was admitted by the Bill of 
being now beyond argument. Sir John | last and the chief question at 
Lubbock has, it is true, recently in the columns | 


| 
} 
| 
| 


Session, 
|present seems to be whether the body to 
of the Times and elsewhere endeavoured to|control the supply shall be the London 
show that it is undesirable that the London | County Council or a special body created for 
water supply should be in the control of a|this one purpose, as the London School 
public body. But Sir John Lubbock appears |Board was established to superintend the 
to allow his fears to get the better of his| education of the Metropolis. Last week 
judgment. For example, he states that the | the London County Council reaffirmed 
net profits of the water companies return a/their opinion that the control of the 
shade over 3 per cent. on thirty-seven mil- | water supply within the area supplied 
lions. “ This,” he says, ‘“‘ would leave a margin | by the existing water companies should 
-of little more than 4 percent., which is surely | be in their hands. There appears, there- 
not enough to indemnify the ratepayers for | fore, only to be a choice between placing 
andertaking so gigantic a responsibility.” the management of the water supply in 
But seeing that thirty-seven millions is | the hands of the Council or of a special 
nearly two millions above the actual value of | body. The matter is one ol so important 
the water companies’ stock at the end of|and immense a nature that it would appear 
last year, this } per cent, seems to be a| best to entrust it to a special body. London 
satisfactory margin. Again, the principle of | differs from an ordinary provincial town, 
amortization is referred to, viz.: that it is| however large. It is a province, so to say, 
the policy of Parliament that municipal loans | its population is larger than that of Scotland, 
should be repaid within sixty years; and, | We can therefore see nothing unreasonable 








ment not against, but for, placing the water | 
supply of London in the hands of some | 


This possibility seems to be an argu- 
I 3 su-| 


in having a separate civic department 
entrusted with the supply of water to London. 
Practically the actual work must be very 
largely in the hands of permanent officials, 
and the superintendence of these officials can 
be much better done by a special Board than 
by a Committee of the County Council, subject 
again to the control of the whole Council. 
There is nothing adverse to the principle of 
municipal government in such a separation 
of functions; on the contrary, the heaping 
of all affairs in a gigantic and unique city, 
such as London is, on one body appears to 
be carrying the | principle to an 


g municipal 
absurdity in one direction. This, then, for 


the moment, is the question of the hour in 


controlling bdoy: not on what 
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1 
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however, the principle of public control and | to take over 
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does he give us any estimate of the saving a subsidiary question, viz. : 


regard to this matter—what shall be the new 
terms the 
undertakings shall be purchased, but who is 
to do it ? 

There follows 


upon the decision of this 


Nor| cardinal point an important but, in a sense, 


whether the Bill 
shall empower the new public authority at 
once to buy out the water companies as a 
whole—in other transfer the 
supply to their hands within a definite time 
—or shall allow it to be done in a piecemeal 
fashion, as by the Bill of last Session. On 
however, there surely can be 
If this great change has to be 
accomplished, time should not be lost over 
it, and upon the creation of a new body 
- the management of the water 


words, shall 


this 
no doubt 


supply of London should follow the transfer 
of the existing undertakings. A great deal 
has been said and written from time to time 
as to the terms on which this transfer should 
take place; there ought to be no great diffi- 
culty in solving this problem. It is difficult 
to see why the companies should have more 
than the market price, plus, it may be, some 
small amount for compulsory sale.. These 
three points really contain the fundamentals 
of the Bill on which the Cabinet are doubt- 
less already engaged ; the fewer details it con- 
tains, and the more it sticks to a few leading 
principles, the more satisfactory it will be. 
In regard to that side of the question 
which relates to the quality of the water, 
some further discussion has taken place 
since we last referred to it, but it is rather of 
an acrimonious than of a scientific character. 
The. circumstance that chemistry is power- 
less to define the real degree of purity of a 
potable water has led to numerous bacterio- 
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which is even more obscure than the time- 
honoured chemical results. The chief aim 
of the bacteriologists at the present moment 
is to determine the relative number of 
bacteria per cubic centimetre of the water, 
and this enables them, by a mathematical 
process, to say whether a water is good 
or bad. If few bacteria are found, the 
water is said to be excellent; and if many 
occur it is condemned, in degree. But 
we must frankly confess that the results 
arrived at by this process are not such 
as to inspire confidence in them. Thus, 
it comes out in the correspondence referred 
to that on the occasion of an examination 
of the Kent Company's water during January 
and February, 1895, Dr. Klein found an 
average of 4,223 bacteria per cubic centi- 
métre, whilst Mr. Dibdin, the County 
Council's chemist, during that period dis- 
covered an average of only eighty-five bac- 
teria in the same volume. The recent reports 
furnished by Mr. Dibdin and Dr. Klein to 
the London County Council are not more 
reassuring, as it is impossible that the results 
obtained by both these experimenters can be 
correct—that the figures given by both can 
represent the number of bacteria actually 
present in the waters examined. 

We have no hesitation in saying that the 
chief bacteriological results, published in this 
latest report of the County Council upon the 
quality of London water, are of no value 
whatever. Dr. Klein, in correspondence to 
the daily press, gives details as to his mode 
of collecting the samples of water for exami- 
nation, and this in itself is sufficiently con- 
demnatory. Sterilised vessels were not 
employed for the purpose, but clean Win- 
chester quart bottles, and Dr, Klein states 
that, in his experience, the latter are as good 
as the former. This, however, is contrary to 
the experience of other observers, and it 
may well be asked why the samples in such 
an important investigation were not obtained 
in the usual way. What was the object of 
departing from the recognised practice of all 
bacteriologists in every part of the world ? 

It is not a little remarkable that the 
scientists engaged in the preparation of this 
County Council report should have found far 
more bacteria than did the official analyst 
or the water companies’ chemists. Like the 
chemical results given in the same document, 
they are eminently satisfactory to the 
Council. The discrepancy in the different 
results may in a manner be accounted for, 
at least to some extent. The water examined 
by Dr. Klein was collected from street 
hydrants, and this was done in order that 
the quality as delivered to the consumer 


might be tested; whereas the samples 
examined by the regular analysts are 
taken in the immediate neighbourhood 


of the filter-bed, in order to show that 
the filtration has been effective. We 
all know that bacteria multiply very 
rapidly even in pure water, and in the time 
that must elapse in running from the filter- 
bed through pipes to the street hydrants of 
London the water must get richer in the 
quantity of these organisms. The same 
sample of water examined immediately after 
hitration and found to contain, say, 100 
bacteria per cubic centimétre would, if 
allowed to pass through pipes for a short 
time in the usual way, develop, say, a few 
thousands of bacteria in the same volume, 
and that without contamination from any 
“source ¢ route. Indeed the samples col- 


lected from either source must be examined 
with all possible speed, as the organisms are 
multiplying even at the moment of drawing 
the water. 

We have always held, and these reports 
and this correspondence strengthen our 
view, that in the present state of knowledge, 
the microscopic examination of water is of 
next to no practical value. Where quality is 
judged from the number of bacteria found in 
a given volume of water, and we know well 
enough that this number must depend on 
the circumstance of collection, and the time 
that elapses between collection and examina- 
tion, it is impossible to have confidence in 
results. Water collected at ten o'clock in 
the morning and found to possess, say, 100 
bacteria per cubic centimétre (¢.¢., very pure 
for potable water), may be examined the 
next day at the same hour and found to 
contain ten times the number, and _ that 
without the water having been contaminated 
in the meantime. Therefore, we say, the 
numerical test is of no value. For the bac- 
teriological examination to be of use it is 
necessary for the experimentalist to be able 
to say definitely whether the organisms he 
sees are injurious to health or not, and to be 
able to discriminate between harmful and 
harmless bacteria; and, whatever may be 
possible by and by, that can only be done to 
a very limited extent at present. We are, 
therefore, entitled to the belief that the 
history of the water, and its actual effects on 
the human body, and in relation to the general 
health of the community, are of more prac- 
tical value as determining quality than the 
scientific methods of examination as at 
present devised. 
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PROPOSED DEMOLITION OF BOW 
CHURCH. 

HE views along the great thorough- 
fares of the east-end of London 
are not so lovely and so varied 
that one would naturally suppose 

the dwellers in those parts to be willing, and 

even anxious, to part with one of the most 
striking and picturesque features to be seen 
onany of them. Bow Church, it is true, 
cannot claim to have any exceptional archi- 
tectural merit, and its historic interest seems 
no greater than that which attaches to 
almost any structure, some parts of which 
have stood for five centuries. But it 
has been a well-known landmark for so 
many generations, and its grey tower and 
ivy-covered walls, its churchyard trees and 
monuments, contrast so kindly with the 
sordid ugliness around, that one would sup- 
pose the dullest waggoner on the road, the 
man who would most immediately benefit in 

a practical way, would feel a sense of loss if 

it were removed. 

Unfortunately, the building has fallen into 

a somewhat serious state of decay; the 

chancel roof is reported to be in a dan- 

gerous state, and the principal services 
have had to be suspended. Restoration 
by a local firm of architects, under the 
supervision of Sir Arthur Blomfield, is 
contemplated; but the occasion has been 
seized to suggest the entire demolition of the 
church, on the ground that it would be “a 
great metropolitan improvement.” The affair 
does not seem to have gone very far as yet, 
but the churchwardens and overseers are 
reported to be “quite prepared to take steps 
to get the church removed if the assistance of 
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the District Board and of the County Counci) 
could be obtained ;” and at a vestry meeting 
the other day a member remarked that such 
a movement would not be unpopular in Bow, 
and steps were being taken in the matter 
Why the movement should be popular in 


Bow, or with whom, except the shopkeepers 
facing the church, who might get an advantage 
from wider footways and more room in the 


road for carts to stand in, is not very clear ; 


but it must be acknowledged that the heavy 
traffic, which seems to be considerable in 
both directions, would at least be conve- 
nienced in being saved the turn round the 
churchyard by roads which, though appa- 
rently wide enough at present, are none too 
much so, and may easily prove too narrow 
in the near future. If the architectural 
interest of the building were more conspi- 
cuous there would be a very strong case for 
its preservation; as the matter stands its 
age, its picturesque and striking effect, and 
the sentiment of those to whom it is a 
familiar object, are what must be pleaded ; 
they are sufficient to justify some effort 
being made in its favour. 

The church was originally erected as a 
chapel-of-ease to Stepney, in the fourteenth 
century, and the decayed stonework of the 
chancel walls, now patched with brick, may 
safely be ascribed to that period, though the 
insertion of modern windows leaves but 
little det?‘l to guide one. The lower part 
of the tower, with its doorway and west 
window, are either of the same date or a 
little later—probably the latter; but the 
details have been obliterated by the decay of 
the stone. If any other part of the super- 
structure is original, it can only be the core 
of the walls; the greater part of what is 
visible internally and externally must be due 
to a restoration, probably early in the last 
century, in which Gothic details have been 
badly imitated, and the rest is still more 
modern, and of no interest whatever. 

There are several large marble eighteenth- 
century wall monuments in the church and 
one outside, between the windows of the 
south aisle; the latter is especially good of 
its kind, and most of the others are well 
worth preserving merely as works of art. A 
marble font of Renaissance character in the 
south aisle is also a work of some merit; 
the old fifteenth-century one standing disused 
in the north aisle is not interesting. 

One suggestion we should like to make, 
and that is that, if it is really necessary to 
remove the body of the church, means might 
be found to leave the tower standing, with 
refuges and a few trees to the east and west 
of it. It is the tower and the trees which. 
from the picturesque point of view, are most 
valuable; and the width of road which it 
would occupy could very well be spared. 


—_ 
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THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL 


SCANDAL. 

Car, E consider it premature to go inte 
\ ae 0 wut detailed criticism of this affair. 
N Ve: because the whole facts are not 

before the public ; possibly the 
adjourned discussion at the County Counc! 
may throw some more light on the originat- 
ing causes of the extraordinary action of the 
officials of the Works Committee. On the 
face of it, and in a broad sense, the influences 
which led to it seem obvious enough. Thre 
London County Council cannot be content 
with its proper function of performing the 
municipal work of London; there is a large 
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party in it which must needs be an engine of 


politica! and social reform: and one of thei 


ambitions is to efface the mikidleman oj 


contractor, who is supposed to grind the 
artisan, and to save money at the same | 


time by dealmg with the artisan directly 
3 2 + — > oma th 
Hence the Gesire %& ste as being their own 


contractors and at the same time the friends 
of the working mat In this connexion the 
angry temper displayed by Mr. Burns, th 

» oh . vige 


working-man’s member, in the discussion at 
the last Council meetimg, at the ica of any 
accusation being brought agaimst the 
Committee and their methods, ts exceeding! 
significant. When it was found that th 
Committee was not saving Inemery in Many 
stances, it was the interest of those who had 
pinned their faith on the system to 
fact, and hence the canous manipulaben of 
the accounts by the subordmate officials ; but 
what we do not know yet is, who mstigated 


7 
rse it iS Bara ely 


mask the 


them to this cou 
have been done on the 
One fact however we can i 
how the policy of the Works Committe: 
bore on their treatment of comtractors I 


tendering for work for C 











advertised for publicly, and - 
phreys’ tender for 18,8127. » 
our “Tenders” column on October 5, 180 
The firm we that they were 
out of it, as mimittee found 
they could do it for less, amd estimate 
Thus ¢ tractor, wi 
a put vertisement 
gone to the usual trout in making 


setting up a 

















Having found, in the process of carrving out 
the - he on ~ 2 
the work, that they were exceed ng mot « 
+h on - . . ¢ 
their Own estimate Dut that of the contract 
aces theses ” ; 
whom they Suppiantec, they cooked the 
accounts in the manner described in 1 
Sub-Committee’s report, in order t keey 
+? . . 4 
e credit of the Works Committee. It is 
a siliv 2 mea sn eas DOV 
that ia 
(nat oof €Xposed it 15 ha y 
noceil ; 
possib game an ©VerT ad \ j 
‘ - Ry t.< 
again. But what it concerns the public te 
know, and the County Council to find out 
and disciose, is—who was at the bottor 
- y- ?- - - . - ° | 
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NOTES 
IF motor-cars are to supersede 





The Desagr ol on . 4 P 
r . P 
Motor-Carn, “OSE -tra as 
extent we heleve 
ee . . 
velore i ng, some attempt ought to be made 
t inver - . "4 fa 
nvent a suitable form for them. As it is 
ve see in most of them at the eam ” 
conservatism of form which characterised the 
hr . 


eon Saray Casseages As the old first-ciass 
Carriage was made to resemble as 
possible three Mail-coaches stuck together, 
makers of motor-ca mriages seem t 
have no more 
them like 


taken out. 


Ofiginal idea than to make 


horse-carri ages wi the 
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es | 
Darouc hie 


circular showing an auto - motor 
with the high box-seat 
which were contrived 
driver control over the horses and a leverage 
lor pulli ing against them, and represent a | 
Construction totally useless with a motor-| 
carriage. There really might be a little more | 
effort at originality in building vehicles for | is 
an entirely new method of locomotion. | ista 
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which is even more obscure than the time- 
honoured chemical results. The chief aim 
of the bacteriologists at the present moment 
is to determine the relative number of 
bacteria per cubic centimetre of the water, 
and this enables them, by a mathematical 
process, to say whether a water is good 
or bad. If few bacteria are found, the 
water is said to be excellent; and if many 
occur it is condemned, in degree. But 
we must frankly confess that the results 
arrived at by this process are not such 
as to inspire confidence in them. Thus, 
it comes out in the correspondence referred 
to that on the occasion of an examination 
of the Kent Company's water during January 
and February, 1895, Dr. Klein found an 
average of 4,223 bacteria per cubic centi- 
métre, whilst Mr. Dibdin, the County 
Council's chemist, during that period dis- 
covered an average of only eighty-five bac- 
teria in the same volume. The recent reports 
furnished by Mr. Dibdin and Dr. Klein to 
the London County Council are not more 
reassuring, as it is impossible that the results 
obtained by both these experimenters can be 
correct—that the figures given by both can 
represent the number of bacteria actually 
present in the waters examined. 

We have no hesitation in saying that the 
chief bacteriological results, published in this 
latest report of the County Council upon the 
quality of London water, are of no value 
whatever. Dr. Klein, in correspondence to 
the daily press, gives details as to his mode 
of collecting the samples of water for exami- 
nation, and this in itself is sufficiently con- 
demnatory. Sterilised vessels were not 
employed for the purpose, but clean Win- 
chester quart bottles, and Dr, Klein states 
that, in his experience, the latter are as good 
as the former. This, however, is contrary to 
the experience of other observers, and it 
may well be asked’why the samples in such 
an important investigation were not obtained 
in the usual way. What was the object ot 
departing from the recognised practice of all 
bacteriologists in every part of the world ? 

It is not a little remarkable that the 
scientists engaged in the preparation of this 
County Council report should have found far 
more bacteria than did the official analyst 
or the water companies’ chemists. Like the 
chemical results given in the same document, 
they are eminently satisfactory to the 
Council. The discrepancy in the different 
results may in a manner be accounted for, 
at least to some extent. The water examined 
by Dr. Klein was collected from street 
hydrants, and this was done in order that 
the quality as delivered to the consumer 
might be tested; whereas the samples 
examined by the regular analysts are 
taken in the immediate neighbourhood 
of the filter-bed, in order to show that 
the filtration has been effective. We 
all know that bacteria multiply very 
rapidly even in pure water, and in the time 
that must elapse in running from the filter- 
bed through pipes to the street hydrants of 
London the water must get richer in the 
quantity of these organisms. The same 
sample of water examined immediately after 
filtration and found to contain, say, 100 
bacteria per cubic centimétre would, if 
allowed to pass through pipes for a short 
time in the usual way, develop, say, a few 
thousands of bacteria in the same volume, 
and that without contamination from any 
“source ¢% route. Indeed the samples col- 


lected from either source must be examined 
with all possible speed, as the organisms are 
multiplying even at the moment of drawing 
the water. 

We have always held, and these reports 
and this correspondence strengthen our 
view, that in the present state of knowledge, 
the microscopic examination of water is of 
next to no practical value. Where quality is 
judged from the number of bacteria found in 
a given volume of water, and we know well 
enough that this number must depend on 
the circumstance of collection, and the time 
that elapses between collection and examina- 
tion, it is impossible to have confidence in 
results. Water collected at ten o'clock in 
the morning and found to possess, say, 100 
bacteria per cubic centimétre (¢.¢., very pure 
for potable water), may be examined the 
next day at the same hour and found to 
contain ten times the number, and _ that 
without the water having been contaminated 
in the meantime. Therefore, we say, the 
numerical test is of no value. For the bac- 
teriological examination to be of use it is 
necessary for the experimentalist to be able 
to say definitely whether the organisms he 
sees are injurious to health or not, and to be 
able to discriminate between harmful and 
harmless bacteria; and, whatever may be 
possible by and by, that can only be done to 
a very limited extent at present. We are, 
therefore, entitled to the belief that the 
history of the water, and its actual effects on 
the human body, and in relation to the general 
health of the community, are of more prac- 
tical value as determining quality than the 
scientific methods of examination as at 
present devised. 





—_ 
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PROPOSED DEMOLITION OF BOW 
CHURCH. 

HE views along the great thorough- 
fares of the east-end of London 
are not so lovely and so varied 
that one would naturally suppose 

the dwellers in those parts to be willing, and 

even anxious, to part with one of the most 
striking and picturesque features to be seen 
on any of them. Bow Church, it is true, 
cannot claim to have any exceptional archi- 
tectural merit, and its historic interest seems 
no greater than that which attaches to 
almost any structure, some parts of which 
have stood for five centuries. But it 
has been a well-known landmark for so 
many generations, and its grey tower and 
ivy-covered walls, its churchyard trees and 
monuments, contrast so kindly with the 
sordid ugliness around, that one would sup- 
pose the dullest waggoner on the road, the 
man who would most immediately benefit in 

a practical way, would feel a sense of loss if 

it were removed. 

Unfortunately, the building has fallen into 

a somewhat serious state of decay; the 

chancel roof is reported to be in a dan- 

gerous state, and the principal services 
have had to be suspended. Restoration 
by a local firm of architects, under the 
supervision of Sir Arthur Blomfield, is 
contemplated; but the occasion has been 
seized to suggest the entire demolition of the 

church, on the ground that it would be “a 

great metropolitan improvement.” The affair 

does not seem to have gone very far as yet, 
but the churchwardens and overseers are 
reported to be “quite prepared to take steps 








to get the church removed if the assistance of 
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the District Board and of the County Counci} 
could be obtained ;” and at a vestry meeting 
the other day a member remarked that such 
a movement would not be unpopular in Bow, 
and steps were being taken in the matter. 
Why the movement should be popular in 
Bow, or with whom, except the shopkeepers 
facing the church, who might get an advantage 
from wider footways and more room in the 
road for carts to stand in, is not very clear 

but it must be acknowledged that the heavy: 
traffic, which seems to be considerable in 
both directions, would at least be conve- 
nienced in being saved the turn round the 
churchyard by roads which, though appa- 
rently wide enough at present, are none too 
much so, and may easily prove too narrow 
in the near future. If the architectural 
interest of the building were more conspi- 
cuous there would be a very strong case fo; 
its preservation; as the matter stands its 
age, its picturesque and striking effect, and 
the sentiment of those to whom it is a 
familiar object, are what must be pleaded; 
they are sufficient to justify some effort 
being made in its favour. 

The church was originally erected as a 
chapel-of-ease to Stepney, in the fourteenth 
century, and the decayed stonework of the 
chancel walls, now patched with brick, may 
safely be ascribed to that period, though the 
insertion of modern windows leaves but 
little dete‘] to guide one. The lower part 
of the tower, with its doorway and west 
window, are either of the same date or a 
little later—probably the latter; but the 
details have been obliterated by the decay of 
the stone. If any other part of the super- 
structure is original, it can only be the core 
of the walls; the greater part of what is 
visible internally and externally must be due 
to a restoration, probably early in the last 
century, in which Gothic details have been 
badly imitated, and the rest is still more 
modern, and of no interest whatever. 

There are several large marble eighteenth- 
century wall monuments in the church and 
one outside, between the windows of the 
south aisle; the latter is especially good of 
its kind, and most of the others are well 
worth preserving merely as works of art. A 
marble font of Renaissance character in the 
south aisle is also a work of some merit; 
the old fifteenth-century one standing disused 
in the north aisle is not interesting. 

One suggestion we should like to make, 
and that is that, if it is really necessary to 
remove the body of the church, means might 
be found to leave the tower standing, wit! 
refuges and a few trees to the east and west 
of it. It is the tower and the trees which. 
from the picturesque point of view, are most 
valuable; and the width of road which it 
would occupy could very well be spared. 


—_ 
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THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL 
SCANDAL. 

re Gr E consider it premature to go into 

‘ 








auy detailed criticism of this affair, 
because the whole facts are pol 
before the public ; possibly the 
adjourned discussion at the County Counci! 
may throw some more light on the originat- 
ing causes of the extraordinary action of the 
officials of the Works Committee. On tle 
face of it, and in a broad sense, the influences 
which led to it seem obvious enough. Tle 
London County Council cannot be conten! 
with its proper function of performing the 
municipal work of London; there is a large 
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party in it which must needs be an engine of 


political and social reform; and one of their 
ambitions is to efface the middleman or 
contractor, who is supposed to grind the 
artisan, and to save money at the same 
time by dealing with the artisan directly, 
Hence the desire to pose as being their own 
contractors and at the same time the friends 
of the working man. In this connexion the 
angry temper displayed by Mr. Burns, the 
working-man’s member, in the discussion at 
the last Council meeting, at the idea of any 
accusation being brought against the Works 
Committee and their methods, is exceedingly 
significant. When it was found that the Works 
Committee was not saving money In many In- 
stances, it was the interest of those who had 
pinned their faith on the system to mask the 
fact, and hence the curious manipulation of 
the accounts by the subordinate officials ; but 
what we do not know yet is, who instigated 
them to this course? It is hardly likely to 
have been done on their own initiative. 
One fact however we can give, as showing 
how the policy of the Works Committee 
bore on their treatment of contractors. The 
tendering for work for Colney Hatch was 
advertised for publicly, and Messrs. Hum- 
phreys’ tender for 18,812/. was published in 
our “Tenders” column on October 5, 1895. 
The firm were told, however, that they were 
out of it, as the Works Committee found 
they could do it for less, and estimated 
it at 17,500/, Thus the contractor, who 
had answered a public advertisement and 
gone to the usual trouble in making 
up an_ estimate, found himself unex- 
pectedly pitted against the advertisers, who 
obviously used his estimate as a basis for 
setting up a cheaper one of their own. 
Having found, in the process of carrying out 
the work, that they were exceeding not only 
their own estimate but that of the contractor 
whom they had supplanted, they cooked the 
accounts in the manner described in the 
Sub-Committee’s report, in order to keep up 
the credit of the Works Committee. It is 
a silly as well as a mean business, and now 
that it has been once exposed it is hardly 
possible that the game can ever be played 
again. But what it concerns the public to 
know, and the County Council to find out 
and disclose, is—who was at the bottom of 
it; and people will hardly be satisfied until 
they do know that. 


—_ 
-=_+ 


NOTES. 

IF motor-cars are to supersede 
horse -traction, as to a great 
extent we believe they will 
before long, some attempt ought to be made 
to invent a suitable form for them. As it is 
we see in most of them just the same curious 
conservatism of form which characterised the 
first railway carriages. As the old first-class 
carriage was made to resemble as much as 
possible three mail-coaches stuck together, 
so the makers of motor-carriages seem to 
have no more original idea than to make 
them like horse-carriages with the horses 
taken out. We have received an illustrated 
circular showing an auto- motor barouche, 
with the high box-seat and sloping footboard 
which were contrived originally to give a 
driver control over the horses and a leverage 
lor pulling against them, and represent a 
construction totally useless with a motor- 
carriage. There really might be a little more 
effort at originality in building vehicles for 
an entirely new method of locomotion. 





The Design of 
Motor-Cars, 
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satisfaction. The paper read by Mr. Gavey | 
on the telephone trunk-line system of Great | 
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favourably received. The formidable diffi- 
culties in the way of working long telephone 
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presented by the ratepayers calling for one. 
It appears, however, that there is likely to 


be a demand for one before long, owing to 


the increase in the population of the district, 


and to the fact that at present one portion 


of the Parish is situated in a different 
County Court District from the other. 


THE accounts in 
PA ces al the daily papers of the fire 

at this fashionable temple of 
Hymen were fortunately much exaggerated. 
Externally there is hardly any trace of fire at 
all. The interior woodwork of the tower has 
been burned, and the stone, we learn, has 
scaled here and there with the heat, but struc- 
turally the building appears to be uninjured. 
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WE have received illustrations 
and a description of the elec- 
trical pheetons, landaus, &c., 
made by “The Great Horseless Carriage 
Company.” ‘They are fitted with two 3-h.p. 
electric motors, with chain gearing, and thirty- 


Electrical 
Carriages. 


lucky thing for this country that the |two accumulators. Taking the efficiency of 


the accumulators to be 75 per cent., and the 
average efficiency of the gearing and motors 
to be 30 per cent., it will be seen that we 


can only utilise usefully about one-fifth of 


the energy put into the accumulators. An 
electric tram-car requires at least two 15-h.p. 
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motors, and they are often run at a far 
greater output, to the detriment of their 
armatures, which are notoriously short-lived. 
That a motor-car could run fifty miles a day, 
and only consume twenty-two units at 14d. 
per unit, is possible when everything is 
favourable; but in practice a hill would 
severely test the armature, and use up 
several of the twenty-two units. The rough 
handling the heavy accumulators would be 
certain to get would soon break down any 
traction accumulator with which we are 
acquainted. We may add that these 
carriages certainly ought to have some kind 
of fender or “ cow-catcher” in front of them 
if they are going to run at eight miles an 
hour in the City, as they must weigh nearly 
a ton, and no driver likes to press his brakes 
hard on rubber tyres. 





: is becoming the annual 
bisa om weg custom of the President of the 
Schools. Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects to inspect the Trades Training School, 
at Great Titchfield-street, belonging to the 
worshipful Company of Carpenters and other 
City Companies. Professor Aitchison there- 
fore met the Committee and Secretary on 
Tuesday evening, and was conducted over 
the shops, which were in full working order. 
The joiners, masons, plumbers, and smiths 
are, perhaps, doing the pick of the work at 
these schools, and the examples of bossing 
and stereotomy are in some cases remarkable. 
Stone carving, but lately established, has at- 
tracted only ten students, but these have made 
a good beginning. The students show an im- 
provement in design as compared with last 
year, but there is still room for greater 
success in this direction. After Professor 
Banister Fletcher, as Chairman, had read his 
report, Professor Aitchison, in an appreciative 
speech, congratulated the Companies on the 
marked success of the schools, and on the 
fact that there are now 285 students on the 
books, with an average weekly attendance 
of 400 i ; 





More Fish A CORRESPONDENT, “J. R.” 

Markets for writes:—“I find there is a 

sencon- company just started, with the 
large capital of 500,000/., with the design of 
giving the Metropolis a more adequate fish 
supply. This seems a promising project ; 
but, in order to carry it out, will it not be 
necessary to increase our market accommo- 
dation’ In this vast city, with its five or 
six million inhabitants, we have only three 
ish markets, viz. Billingsgate, Shadwell, 
and Columbia. The latter one is supplied, 
I believe, by inland conveyance only. Is 
there not room for at least three more 
markets to be constructed, say, one at 
Rotherhithe, one at Lambeth, and one at, 
say, Pimlico, and situate on the riverside ? 
The pressure at Billingsgate must be now 
very great, and must add greatly to the 
congestion of our central streets. The 
immense population in the districts I have 
named could well sustain the markets I have 
suggested. I believe it would prove a great 
boon to those crowded districts, and I cannot 
but think that they would prove a financial 


success.” 





a A CORRESPONDENT of Notes 
Mee my wt and Queries says that in pass- 
ing through Macklin - street, 

Drury-lane, a few days since, he saw a house 
which he “identified many years ago as 
Watts's printing office (formerly in Little 
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Wild-court)” and intimates it may not re- 
main much longer. Now, in his “ Autobio- 
graphy” Franklin says he worked “‘at 
Watts’s, near Lincoln's Inn Fields,” which _is 
some little distance from Macklin-street, and 
Watts’s printing-house is commonly believed 
to have been in either Wild-court (south 
side) or Little Wild-street, both of these 
being thoroughfares leading out of Great 
Wild-street into Sardinia- place, olim 
King’s Head-yard. A_ tradition that 
Franklin worked at 74-5, Great Queen- 
street is very likely due to the fact that his 
press, before it went to the Franklin 
Museum, New -York, had been preserved at 
Cox & Son's, afterwards Cox & Wyman’s, 
to whom Messrs. Wyman & Sons, printers 
of the Builder, are successors. In 1838 the 
press had passed to Mr. Harrild, of Great 
Distaff-lane : see the Atheneum, March 24, 
1838; a woodcut of it is in Leigh Hunt's 
“The Town.” When he came to England 
as delegate from Pennsylvania, Franklin 
visited Watts’s, and there saw the press he 
had used many years before as a journey- 
man printer, lodging, he tells us, in Duke 
(now Sardinia) street, “at an Italian ware- 
house opposite the Romish church.’ 


The “Dutch In the School Board for 
Tenters, ’ ‘ 
Spitalfields, London's new schedule of sites 
‘ae proposed to be taken for pro. 

viding additional school accom- 
modation are included Homerton College, 
and an area of about 900 square yards now 
covered by nineteen houses in Palmer, 
Freeman, and Shepherd-streets, Spitalfields. 
The latter site is situated on the west side 
of Commercial-street, and on the north of 
Wentworth-street, within the area locally 
known as the “Dutch Tenters,” which for 
two hundred years past has been the 
exclusive settlement of Jewish immigrants 
from Holland, and continues as a separate 
colony within the Jewish quarter of East 
London. “Dutch Tenters” can be most 
conveniently entered through the archway 
under the old Jewish meeting-place, White's- 
row, by one who goes down Widegate- 
street, out of Bishopsgate - street. In 
February, 1894, the Charity Commissioners 
drew up a scheme for removing the domicile 
of Homerton College to the buildings of 
Cavendish College, Cambridge, closed in 
1892. The college and Congregational 
Board of Education at Homerton was 
founded about one hundred years ago. The 
buildings were erected in 1823-4, on a site 
of 14 acres, after Samuel Robinson's designs. 
It was at first called the “King’s Head 
Society,” having been founded as the out- 
come of some meetings at the tavern so 
named in Sweeting’s - alley, Cornhill. It 
migrated from Plasterers’ Hall to Mile End- 
road, and thence, in 1769, to a house in 
High-street, Homerton, which the Society 
pulled down in 1823, taking the site for a 
garden and building a new college in the 
rear. 
a, THE seventeenth exhibition of 
English the New English Art Club, 
Ar-Club. - which opened on Monday at 
the Dudley Gallery, is not calculated to make 
converts. Their ablest member, Mr. Furse, 
dees not exhibit. Mr. Legros, who exhibits 
a frame of fine studies of heads and figures, 
and two rather unnecessarily large landscape 
sketches (which, No. 37 especially, are among 
the best things in the room) on the other hand 
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is not a member, and so cannot be reckoned to 
the credit of the club. Some of the smaji 
landscape sketches exhibited are admirable 
as first sketches, such as Mr. Brabazon’s 
“Lake of Lucerne” (5) and Mr. Hall's 
“Wensley Dale” (11), the latter an excellent 
reminiscence of colour in a landscape ; but 
these and some others like them are rather 
artists’ memoranda for pictures than things 
to exhibit. Taken generally, it is a room 
full of unfinished pictures. Mr. Fred. Brown 
shows fine effects of light and colour in his 
landscape sketches, “ An Autumn Afternoon ” 
(33) and “A Misty Morning on the Tees” 
(41)—the latter gives an exceedingly 
real and vivid effect of sunlight; and 
in “ The Sleeping City” (80) Miss Mary 
Hogarth (not a member) has given an im- 
pressive picture of part of Venice empty and 
silent in early morning. In “Children ip 
the Barn” (61) Mr. W. W. Russell contrives 
to make a pleasing and characteristic picture 
out of the incident of the children playing in 
the straw in a barn, with the light seen 
through the cracks in the old door at the 
back; and Mr. J. Buxton Knight's “Tidal 
Breeze” (61) is noteworthy for a sky with a 
real breeze in it. Mr. Anning Bell's “ Battle- 
dore and Shuttlecock " (60) may have more 
in it than is apparent, but in the light in 
which it is hung one can hardly make it out. 
Other works that afford some pleasure are 
Mr. Fry's “Valley of the Seine ” (49), Mr. 
Forster's “ Straight Street, Damascus” (45) 
in which the figures in red burnouses in the 
foreground tell admirably; Mr. Lindner's 
“Christ Church Harbour” (44); and Mr 
Hartrick’s “The Village Chestnut” (63) 
Some of the works exhibited, such as 
“ Knocked out” (25), a prize-ring scene, and 
the portrait No. 50, can only be called brutal, 
and would be a disgrace to any exhibition 





Tue Grafton Gallery offers at 
present a double exhibition; 
that of the “Society of Por- 
trait Painters” and that of the “Society o! 
Miniaturists,” the latter being the first ex- 
hibition of that body. The greatest attractivi 
of the collection of the Society of Portrait 
Painters consists really in the pictures by 
Millais which are lent, especially his 
wonderful portrait of Lord Shaftesbury, for 
which alone the gallery is worth a visit. The 
works of members include a good many not 
very interesting portraits, with some 0! 
rather striking merit and originality. Among 
these may be mentioned Mr. Jacomb Hoods 
“Mrs, Lee Matthews” (1) a fine piece 0! 
colour, and his portrait group after Reynolds 
(as one might call it) of Mrs. Fox and her 
children (57); Mr. Lorimer’s “Ear! ol 
Lindsay” (73); Mr. Hudson's “ Study 
in Profile” (78), a bust portrait of a 
woman, treated in a large and ample 
manner which reminds one of the Renais- 
sance ; Mr. Lavery’s “ Thalia” (81), and Mr. 
Guthrie's “Master Roy Garroway” (83), 4 
masterly portrait of a child, painted with re- 
markable breadth and freedom of style. 
Among the works of foreign contributors 
(not members) M. Courtois’ “Girl in Red” 
(122) is very charming, and M. Helleus 
pastel portrait of a girl (148) is one of the 
cleverest things in the gallery. The exhibi- 
tion of the Society of Miniaturists in the back 
gallery seems to show that there are a coD- 
siderable number of artists (many of them 
ladies) whose names are unfamiliar to US, 
who can do successful work in this pretty 
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form of art, in which the attainment of a 
certain level of excellence is perhaps not very 
difficult. 





THE Académie des Beaux-Arts 
M, Edouard has elected M. Ed. Corroyer as 
“ Académicien libre,” in the 
place of the late M. Barbet de Jouy. M. 
Corroyer was born at Amiens in 1835, and is 
a pupil of Viollet-le-Duc. He has devoted 
his attention especially to the restoration of 
ancient monuments of religious architecture. 
After acting as Diocesan architect at Soissons, 
he was for fifteen years architect in charge of 
Mont St. Michel, which became the principal 
object of his studies; from which position he 
was removed, as recorded at the time in our 
columns, at the instance of the anti-ecclesio- 
logical party, who thought that he was 
carrying restoration further than their sympa- 
thies or convictions would allow. In France 
M. Corroyer was considered to have been 
most unworthily treated; in England we 
might possibly have thought that the con- 
clusions of the authorities were right, though 
their reasons were probably wrong. M. 
Corroyer is the author of some interesting 
studies of ancient buildings—St. Bruno at 
Grenoble for instance; the “ Calvaires” of 
Brittany, and the apse of the Cathedral of 
Dol; of a learned work on Mont Saint 
Michel; of a history of Roman architecture 
and a history of Gothic architecture; the latter 
a very clever and original work, but embody- 
ing views on some points which will hardly 
be accepted by English students of archi- 
tecture, 
—_+t+~+__ 


THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS : 
MOSQUE OF THE OMEIYADES, DAMASCUS. 


AN ordinary fortnightly meeting of this Insti- 
tute was held on Monday at No. 9, Conduit- 
street, the President, Professor Aitchison, 
A.R.A., occupying the chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting having been 
taken as read, a paper on ‘‘ The Great Mosque 
of the Omeiyades, Damascus,” was read by Mr. 
R. Phené Spiers. The following is an abstract 
of the paper :— 

Mr. Spiers commenced by a reference to 
the principal cause which led him to take up 
the subject, viz., the fact that, when travelling in 
1866, he was accorded a special permission to 
draw inside the mosque, and had, therefore, in 
his possession illustrations of the great dome and 
other features hitherto unpublished. The des- 
truction of the mosque by fire on October 14, 
1893, led him, in February in the following year 
(when first he heard of it), to take up the subject 
in order to solve, if possible, the problem which 
has exercised the minds of many archeologists, 
viz., the determination as to what part, if any, 
of the mosque belonged to the Church of St. 
John, commenced by Theodosius in the middle 
of the fourth century (who utilised the remains 
of a Roman temple), and enlarged by Arcadius, 
his son, at the beginning of the fifth century. 

The paper was virtually written two years ago, 
but the preparation of the plan, elevations, and 
sections was delayed by want of further informa- 
tion, now partially obtained from additional 
photographs. Mr. Spiers first described the 
mosque itself, the main building of which runs 
east and west, and is built in between two ancient 
towers at the south-east and south-west corners 
respectively. The mosque measures internally 
446 ft. by 123 ft. Exactly in the centre is an 
immense transept running north and south, witha 
dome over the crossing and on each side, viz., to 
the east and west; a nave and aisles, or, more 
strictly speaking, three aisles (for the divisions 
are of equal dimensions), 180 ft. long. 

The north and south transepts have horizontal 
ceilings in wood, carried on beams supported on 
coubell all richly carved, painted in brilliant 
colours, and gilded. The dome on the crossing 
is carried on squinch pendentives ; the nave and 
aisles to the east and to the west of the transept 
are divided each by an arcade of eleven bays, 
with columns taken from some more ancient 
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edifice raised on octagonal pedestals and sur- 
mounted by Roman capitals and Byzantine dos- 
serets. Above the arcades the walls are pierced 
with semi-circular arched openings. Similar 
openings of the same size run the whole length of 
the mosque in the north and south walls, being 
there fitted with pierced arabesque designs in 
stucco filled with stained glass. On the north 
side of the mosque is the great court, of the same 
length as the mosque, and 160 ft. in depth, sur- 
rounded with an arcade with openings above, 
similar in size and design to those already men- 
tioned in the nave and aisles. Externally the 
mosque is of the simplest design. The walls are 
all built in ashlar masonry in courses varying 
from 2 ft. 9 in. to 3 ft. in height. The transept 
rises 30 ft. above the walls of the two wings, and 
has a low-pitched gable on the north and south 
fronts, with a single bold ogee moulded cornice. 
There are three minarets, two of them built on the 
ancient towers between which the mosque was 
erected. 

The principal entrances are the triple gate- 
ways with bronze doors on the east and west 
sides, which lead into the great court. In front 
of the east and west gates there existed a double 
colonnade, the remains of which are built in the 
shops at the side, and at the west end of the 
western colonnade is a magnificent archway, the 
greater portion of which still exists. Forming 
part of the south wall of the mosque are, first, 
the two towers before referred to, one of Syrio- 
Greek Work, the other Roman or Byzantine ; 
and, secondly, the great doorway of the Roman 
temple which served as the entrance to the 
church of St. John, and was used afterwards by 
both Christians and Moslems, when the church 
was divided into two portions. 

After a brief description of the chief historical 
events connected with Damascus, Mr. Spiers, 
relying on Mr. Guy le Strange’s admirable trans- 
Jation of the works by the medieval Arab 
geographers, proceeded to trace the history of 
the mosque from the time when it was entirely 
rebuilt, in 705, by the Khalif Al Walid, 
down to the present day. The conclusion 
arrived at by Mr. Spiers is that Al Walid first 
pulled down the ancient church of St. John and 
then built the existing mosque, which is virtually 
the same now, subject to restorations of the north 
minaret, and the addition of two others, to the 
cementing over of portions of the exterior stone- 
work damaged by the fires of 1069 and 1405, and 
to the encasing of some of the columns of the 
great court. In conclusion, Mr. Spiers described 
the remains of Roman work existing round the 
mosque, drawing especial attention to the great 
gateway on the west side, which he considered to 
be the portal of a Roman palace no longer exist- 
ing. The paper was illustrated by plans, sections, 
and elevations of the mosque, mainly derived 
from his own drawings and from photographs, 
and based on the plan measured by Sir Charles 
Wilson, and published in Fergusson’s ‘* History 
of Architecture ;” by drawings made in 1866; 
and by numerous photographs taken before and 
after the fire in October, 1893. 





Mr. Holman Hunt, in proposing a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Spiers, said it was difficult to add 
anything of interest to what was contained in the 
paper, which was one dealing with a most inter- 
esting building of different epochs. He was in 
Damascus in 1854, and he then looked with long- 
ing eyes upon the outside of the building, being 
unable to obtain admittance. He had ever since 
retained a great desire to know all about it, and 
he was very glad indeed to have so far been satis- 
fied with the information about the existing 
remains. He was sure that every one would 
desire to return their thanks to Mr. Spiers for his 
very interesting paper. 

Colonel Watson seconded the vote of thanks. 
He agreed with the belief that the Khalif had 
destroyed the whole of the ancient building. All 
who had visited the Mosque, and examined the 
buildings as they now existed, must feel convinced 
that Al Walid, although he used much of the 
great pillars and materials, left none of the old 
structure standing. No doubt he utilised the 
foundations of the south wall for its whole length, 
and he fortunately left a piece containing the 
beautiful doorway to which Mr. Spiers had re- 
ferred. Mr. Spiers seemed to think that it might 
have been the principal entrance of the old 
temple ; but, speaking with great diffidence, it 
appeared to him more likely that the old temple 
was orientated east and west, and that the present 
western entrance of the mosque was on the site, if 
not on the foundations, of the old temple. Mr. 
Spiers seemed to think that the boundary of the 


ancient temenos was probably on the lines of the 
colonnade running to the south of the Silver- 
smiths’ Bazaar, and on the present north wall of 
the mosque. It seemed more likely that the 
south side of the temenos was on the colonnade 
to the south of the bazaar, that the 
north side was the colonnade which ran 
north, as described by Porter, at right angles to 
the great western colonnade. It might be a pure 
coincidence, but if the length of the cubit was 
taken as being 1 ft. 6 in.—and it was very likely 
that they used the cubit in laying out the ancient 
temple — it would be found that the south 
colonnade was as nearly ;as possible 100 cubits 
from the south wall, that from the south wall was 
about 200 cubzts, and it was another 100 cubits to 
the north colonnade. It might be a coincidence, 
but if so, it was a very curious one, and it seemed 
likely that the east and west colonnades were on 
the axis of the old temple, and that the north and 
south outer colonnades were on the lines of the 
ancient north and south temenos ; while the inner 
wall, forming the outer wall of the present 
mosque, was the inner enclosure of the old 
temple. They were, no doubt, all aware of how 
Eastern temples were generally built—with a 
great enclosure, while in the centre, usually on 
the east side, was a pylon in the case of the 
F’gyptian temples. The people thus went from 
one enclosure to another, always keeping in the 
same direction. In the present instance Mr. 
Spiers had taken them back to the time of the 
Romans, but it should be remembered that 
Damascus went back to the days of Abraham, so 
that no doubt there were great temples there, and 
probably this mosque was on the site of one of the 
very ancient temples of Damascus. 

Mr. Henry C. Kay said that among the Arab 
travellers, geographers, and others who have 
written on the subject of Damascus, was a Moor 
of the fourteenth century, who visited the 
Mosque in those days, and who had left a most 
interesting description of it. He did not believe 
there was anything of importance known of it 
from other sources, but it was interesting to 
gather from the description of this traveller that 
in his day the general features and configuration 
of the Mosque were very much what they 
now were. Mr. Spiers had told them that 
the bases of the two minarets were probably 
ancient work, and that they might even be part 
of the Christian church. The minaret on the 
south-east side was the one usually known 
as the minaret of Isa, while the minaret on 
the south-west bore an inscription, which 
he remembered seeing twenty years ago, 
and which stated that it was built by a Sultan 
at the end of the fifteenth century. The 
minaret was built according to the plan common 
in those early days of Mahommedanism—namely, 
a square tower rising square from top to bottom. 
That type of tower was general at that time, 
being carried by the Arabs to Barbary, where it 
might be seen to the present day. It was also 
carried by the Arabs into Spain, the Giralda in 
Seville being an instance of it. In Egypt a 
different type of minaret was adopted, and the 
question had been asked whence it was derived. 
An answer had been given to that question, which 
he considered deserved to be looked upon as 
something more than a conjecture, and reference 
was made to the Pharos of Alexandria, which 
existed until the beginning of the fourteenth 
century. Several writers told them that that 
Pharos was built in three stories, the lower one 
being square, the next octagonal, and of less 
diameter than the lower one, with a balustrade 
running round it, while the topmost story was 
round, and of a smaller diameter. Ifa drawing 
were made of these indications they would obtain 
a most striking resemblance to the Egyptian 
minaret as it existed there, and of which a very 
good specimen was the south-west building in the 
Mosque of Damascus. 

Colonel Prendergast wished to ask Mr. Spiers 
if he could give them any information as to the 
original history of the shrine of St. John. It 
was a remarkable thing to find that in a mosque, 
centuries after it was a Christian church, was to 
be found the shrine of a saint. Only within the 
last three or four hundred years had churches been 
built without some reason ; before that time they 
were always reared for the purpose of dcing honour 
to the remains of a Christian saint. Given, then, 
that this was a Christian church—and it was 
agreed, he believed, that the south wall wa; the 
wall of that church—he could not help feeling 
that they were able to point to the original spot 
where St. John Baptist’s head was enshrined, 
and which would be the central point of the 
Christian church. He should think that the 





arcade was entirely put up by the Moslems, and 
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that the shrine was the reason why the church 
was built. 

The President remarked that people were apt 
to fancy that those savages who came out of 
Arabia brought some architecture with them. It 
would appear, however, that they were almost 
absolute savages, and that, after they left Arabia, 
almost everything done for several centuries was 
by assistance obtained from the civilised countries 
around them. In the days of Mahomet, they 
were very ignorant of anything in connexion with 
building, although doubtless they could build a 
common stone wall. When the Kaaba was 
washed down they managed to build up the walls, 
but when they were anxious to have it roofed 
there was no one who knew anything about so 
simple an art as roof-carpentry. A vessel having 
been wrecked off the coast, they applied to the 
captain, who informed them that he was a great 
architect, and that he would roof the building if 
they would buy the timbers of the wreck, and so 
he and his crew managed to put a roof over it. 
Thus, up to that time the Arabs could scarcely be 
considered as clever architects, and he doubted 
whether they improved much for a good many 
centuries afterwards. It was only between 705 and 
715 when Walid lived, therefore the chances were 
that it was not an Arab who did any of the work. 
The portions of the old Roman temple appeared 
very light, and it looked as if it was of about the 
time of Diocletian, the whole structure reminding 
one strongly of his villa, or palace, as it had been 
sometimes called, at Spalato. These extra- 
ordinary savages, as they became a little more 
civilised, doubtless absorbed much of the learning 
of the ancients, and gradually became the most 
civilised people in the world. To them a new 
phase of architecture was due, but he fancied it 
must have been very much later than people 
generally gave them credit for. They knew that 
Abdurraman, the last of the Omeiyades, was not 
long after Walid, and it was said that he had 
drawn some of the bases of his celebrated mosque 
at Cordova. The mosque of the early Arabs 
appeared to have been a shelter or a mere wooden 
shanty, the supports being made principally of 
palm trees, and no doubt this mosque of the 
Omeiyades was something of the same sort. 
Arabic and the records of the Arabs had been 
little studied amongst even the most civilised 
nations of the west. 

The vote of thanks was then put and carried 
by acclamation. 

Mr. Spiers, in replying, said he had had great 
difficulty in arriving at any result as to the posi- 
tion of the Roman Temple. He was much 
obliged to Mr. Kay for his remarks, and for his 
reference to the other authors. With regard to 
the tomb of St. John, he had said little about it ; 
because, as 2, matter of fact, it had nothing to do 
with his argument. There was assumed to be a 
cave there where St. John was buried, and a 
record was to be found in one of the Arab authors 
referring to the fact that the cave was opened, 
and the head of St. John was found, whereupon 
the cave was carefully closed up, and the head 
placed under the fourth pillar, There was 
always a fancy, however, among old writers, as 
to placing remains under pillars. St. John was 
a saint of the Moslems, and no doubt a shrine 
would be erected over his remains. A good deal 
might be said as to the richness of the details of 
the mosque, the whole revenues of Syria for seven 
years having been spent upon it, and large num- 
bers of artisans being brought from Byzan- 
tium. No doubt it was constructed by Greek 
and Persian workmen, and the reason why large 
sums were spent upon it was that it might rival 
the Church of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem. 
The Mohammedans began by constructing simple 
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Sketches of London Street Architecture.—VIII. Nos. 52 
Mr. H. Huntly-Gordon, Architect. (For detail of entrance, see separate plate wm this issue.) 
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BEAUTIFUL CITIES. 
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buildings ; but after they came in contact with 
other nations who had splendid churches, they 
did their best to rival these structures. 


The President announced that a_ business 
meeting for the election of candidates would be 
held on Monday the 3oth inst. At the conclu- 
sion of this meeting a special general meeting 
would be held, when the books bequeathed to the 
Institute by Mr. W. H. White, the late Secretary, 
would be laid on the table, and a selection of his 
drawings and sketches be exhibited on the walls. 
Mr. Arthur S. Flower, one of the hon. secretaries 
of the Literature Committee, would give, during 
the evening, a brief description of Mr, White's 
drawings and architectural work. 

The proceedings then terminated. 

—_t-~+_—_ 

APPOINTMENT OF SANITARY INSPECTORS.—The 
Local Government Board has sanctioned the appoint- 
ments of Messrs. T. W. Calverley and H. Herbert 
as Sanitary Inspectors in the parishes of St. James, 
Westminster, and Penge respectively. 





being the builders. The whole of the three | 
fronts have been built in a special, hand-dressed, | 
grey terra-cotta, very much resembling a warm: | 
coloured stone ; it is intermixed with hand-made 
red sand-face bricks, five courses to the foot in the 
lower part and six courses to the foot above the 
third floor level. The terra-cotta and bricks were 
all supplied by Mr. S. H. Leech, of Harroway 
Works, Battersea, who also actually built the 
walls. The electric light is by Messrs. P. H. 
Tewson, and the lifts by Messrs. Waygood. — 

A separate illustration showing the detail of 
the entrance will be found among the plates in 
this issue. 
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APpPpOINTMENT.—Dr. H. M. Wilson, of Shrews- 


bury, has been appointed Chief Inspector of Rivers 
for the West Riding of Yorkshire, at a salary of 








7oo/, a year and expenses. 


| Mr. W. R. Lethaby, whose subject was ‘* Beauti- 


ful Cities.” 

Tne lecturer said that his purpose was to 
suggest a historical background to modern 
London—a perspective reaching back to the first 
primitive city, of which London was the final 
result—so far. He then dealt with the origin of 
an ancient city, pointing out that it was founded 
on religious worship, and that its organisation 
was absolutely religious. As a type of other 
ancient cities he took Jerusalem, and considered 
its most characteristic feature, the Tem le, which 
was separated from the rest of the city by a wall, 
and was the original military stronghold. The 
growth of Athens was almost parallel to that 
of Jerusalem, and the lecturer briefly referred 
to the architectural monuments of Athens, 
and the evidences of its refined art and 
life. After the conquest of Alexander, cities of 
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t magnificence were built in the East, such 
as yes my Antioch, Palmyra, &c., but they 
were not of the same pathetic beauty as either 
Jerusalem or Athens; though there was even 
more of material grandeur. Having briefly re- 
ferred to Rome and Constantinople, the lecturer 
dealt with some of the cities of the Middle Ages, 
when the mere getting through of life appeared to 
have been made romantic, If a history of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries was ever 
attempted, before the monuments were restored 
out of existence, it would be found that art was 
not then the effect of an accident. The central 
principle of the Middle Ages was the guild 
system, and the misleading phrase, ** Gothic 
architecture,” should give way to some such 
hrase as ‘‘ masons’ craft” or “guild work.” 
Paris was the centre of the medieval move- 
ment, and the most beautiful city in the 
Western world, It was clearly divided into 
city, university, and town. After a brief refer- 
ence to Roman London, Mr. Lethaby spoke 
of the romantic beauty of Chaucer’s time, when 
the city had recovered from the effects of the 
Black Death. Its most noticeable characteristics 
were the tall leaded spires, sometimes gilt, and 
the whiteness of everything, the houses being 
all whitewashed. As rebuilt by Wren, the 
city was fine enough, but its romance had gone ; 
scholarship had superseded living art, and a preten- 
tious and unrealisable grandeur was aimed at. The 
suburban house—‘‘a mere box of bricks ”—was 
the growth of this time, and the suburban garden— 
though the gardens were nice, and very different 
from the modern bedded-out square. His heart 
almost failed him in dealing with modern London ; 
its enormousness, its half-hundred square miles of 
houses, its interminable avenues mo —— Ne 
ipes, lamp-posts, wires, its pageant of November 
ay its rem eae my the Inner Circle, 
which Dante might have added to his ‘‘ Inferno.” 
The time would surely come when men would 
tire of perfecting means to mean ends. As to 
future improvement, there was ground for much 
hope ; but it was necessary to recognise how ugly 
London was even among modern cities. What 
was required first of all was a reliable history of 
London, especially in the Middle Ages, not over- 
laid with the history of the theatres and the 
coffee-houses. Paris had such a history, and if 
we were to have good citizens we must teach 
in our schools the traditions of good citizen- 
ship. “If only the County Council could subsi- 
dise the French Government to undertake a 
history of London!” They must begin with small 
things and get rid of the ‘‘grandeur”’ idea of art— 
as to which they had but to go to Vienna to see 
what modern mechanical grandeur could become 
like. Art was the well doing of what was worth 
doing. Unless there was a ground of beauty, 
vain was it to expect the fruit of beauty. They 
must begin in the humblest way, by sweeping 
the streets better, by washing and whiewaihing 
houses, and by taking care that such railings 
and lamp-posts as were required were good—the 
best that could be obtained at present. As it 
was, we spent tens of thousands of pounds in 
teaching design, and then we neglected to employ 
the designers. 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION : 
LEAD, COPPER, AND ZINC,* 

‘As against slates or tiles, sheet metal as 
roofing material has obvious advantages. The 
sheets of metal may be depended upon to keep 
the water out from roofs constructed very nearly 
on a level, that is to say, with only just slope 
enough to give a fall for water, while tiles or 
slates require a considerable pitch. 

Then, if the metal is either zinc or copper, 
there is the important advantage of lightness ; 
and, finally, sheets of metal are not liabie to the 
dangers of being cracked or slipping off, as tiles 
and slates are. 

As to the difference in weight, I may mention 
here that for a 100 ft., whereas copper, well laid, 
will weigh only about 1 cwt. and zinc 1} cwt., 
slates to cover the same area will weigh from 
6 cwt. to 7 cwt., and tiles about 14 cwt. 

In attempting to compare the relative claims of 
each of the three me , zinc, and copper 
—as materials for roof covering, one has first to 
consider what are the chief requirements for a 


material used for this 3 
These = be stated in the following order :— 
First of all durability; then lightness; then 








* Being the third paper on “‘ Roof Coverings,” read 
before the Architectural Association on the 6th inst. by 


Mr. G. Ewart. The on “ Tiles” and “‘ Slating,’ 
by Mr. F, Walker and Mr. T. Stirling, jun., respectively, 
were printed in our last issue, page 396. 
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workableness ; next, capacity to resist fire ; and, 
lastly, insonorousness. 

Although the question of durability must be 
decided chiefly by experience and observation of 
special instances, yet something may be pre- 
dicted as at least highly probable from a con- 
sideration of the texture of the metal and its 
liability to corrosion from acids, &c. Into this 
inquiry, of course, the element of weight largely 
enters, and I therefore take the opportunity of 


naming specific gravity and atomic weights of 


each of the three metals :— 


Specific Gravity. Atomic Weights. 
Lead... 11°4 | Lead dep ane ee 
Copper 88 | Copper 63°5 
SN ak) ean ney Te one ete 


or, taking the weight of a superficial foot 5's in. 
thick we find it— 


Ses about 3% Ib. 
Copper ... ess oss aes ay 
ae os 2k a9 


Thus, if weight were the only consideration in 
this inquiry as to durability, lead would be 
nearly twice as durable as zinc and at least a third 
more durable than copper. But there is another 
element which must be equally considered --- 
namely, the hardness or, rather, firmness of the 
material, and perhaps this property can best be 
indicated by the relative amount of conductivity, 
which in lead may be represented by 230; nearly 
twice as high in zinc, say 430; while in copper 
it is more than twice as high as zinc and more 
than four times as high as lead, viz., 1,000, 

And the conclusion which we might derive 
from these figures is corroborated by those which 
represent the fusibility of the different metals, 
viz., lead, 630 deg. Fahr. ; zinc, 800 deg. Fahr. ; 
and copper, nearly four times that of lead, and 
— three times that of zinc, viz., 2,143 deg. 

r. 

It thus appears that though lead is so very 
much heavier than the other two metals, its want 
of firmness is still more conspicuous, and, on the 
whole, roughly it might be guessed that lead and 
copper would, surrounding conditions being equal, 
be of about equal durability, particularly as 
ee of these metals is easily acted upon by 
aci id 
As to zinc, although it occupies a middle place 
between lead and copper, both in the matter of 
weight and also of firmness, it is yet quite out of 
the competition as to durability from the fact 
that acids act upon it with great facility. 

The softness of lead has its advantages, since 
it is easy to use it of great thickness, while at the 
same time the low price makes it possible to do 
this without a prohibitive outlay ; so that lead 
may be laid of a thickness weighing perhaps 6 lb. 
or 7 lb. to the foot as easily as copper weighing 
only 16 oz. or 18 oz. to the foot. And at these 
relative weights it would be fair to assume that 
the metals would be about equally durable. 
Experience endorses these assumptions, and it is 
found to be practically the case that zinc, Jaid of 
the best thickness which it is worth while to use, 
say about 14 Ib. to the superficial foot, will keep 
a roof sound for twenty to thirty years, while 
copper of 16 oz. to the foot, or lead of 7 Ib., form 
either of them a practically permanent covering 
lasting 100 years or upwards. That is to say, if 
properly laid and in favourable situations. 

But the question of durability cannot be dis- 
posed of without a consideration of the property 
of expansion. When a zinc flat lets in water, and 
has to be taken up for renewal, it is often seen 
that the metal is not perished, but is split into 
cracks. The heat of the sun bas so increased the 
size of the metal that, having been fastened by 
nails, or soldered together in large sheets, it has 
risen in buckles. When a shower of rain or a 
cold night has followed, the metal has contracted, 
and so caused the cracks. Zinc expands more 
than either of the other two metals, but lead is 
neatly as bad. Here copper has an immense 
advantage, as it expands only a little more than 
half; or, taking exact figures, if the expansion of 
zinc is set down at 30, lead will show 28, and 
copper only 19. 

In laying either of the metals care has to be 
taken to aliow for expansion, and if the proper 
methods are adopted much can be done to pre- 
vent the injurious effects of it ; but in consider- 
ing the relative durability this property must not 
be forgotten. 

There is one other thing to consider—viz., 
the capacity to bear traffic without injury. Flat 
roofs are very likely to be walked over, and to 
have things placed upon them, round or under 
which dirt and moisture can collect. On account 
of its extreme softness, lead, unless very thick, 
is easily damaged by traffic; and zinc, although 
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harder, is brittle, and is also easily corroded by 
foreign matter ; and both, as already mentioned 
are exceedingly liable to buckles and cracks. 
Copper, on the other hand, is so tough that it is 
practically uninjured by traffic and little liable 1, 
corrosion. It should, however, be laid with 
wood rolls and welted caps, and not according 
to the old method of stand-up welts, : 

So far for flat roofs. For pitched roofs and 
towers or spires the great weight of lead is much 
against its use. {In such positions lead has a 
way of crawling down, as it is called, and this js 
a very destructive process and tly shortens its 
usefulness. Asan instance of this I may mention 
that some years ago we had an order to cover the 
spire of St. Peter's Church, Cornhill, with copper. 
It was then covered with lead, which we ascer. 
tained had been laid in the year 1804. 

When the lead was stripped off it was found 
to be very thick—-some of it at least from 10 Ib, to 
12 Ib. to the foot, and was not perished, but 
was very badly torn and cracked through the ex. 
pansion and contraction and the creeping down 
in some places, and the giving way of the wood 
supports in others, In fact, its own weight had 
destroyed it. 

The — which we put on in place of it 
would weigh perhaps not more than } or 5; of 
the lead, and would rather tend to support the 
woodwork than require to be supported by it. 
The key which forms a sort of finial on the top 
of the spire was in good repair and did not 
require renewal—it was of copper. It is said, 
but I am not sure upon what evidence, that the 
lead on the roof of Bristol Cathedral crawled 
down as much as 18 in. in two years. 

The extreme softness of lead makes it also 
unfit for ornamental work. It is always neces- 
sary, when lead is being used, that the wood 
should first be formed into the shapes, and the 
lead dressed closely over these; on account of 
their stiffness zinc and copper do not require the 
mouldings and ornaments to be formed in the 
wood, but are sufficiently supported by a rough 
wood core. Zinc, however, suffers in the process 
of stamping and hammering, as it is seriously 
injured by the application of heat. 

Copper, on the other hand, may be heated to 
a red, or even a white glow, and then immersed 
in cold water, without being in any way injured, 
but by this annealing, as it is called, is rendered 
soft and pliable, and regains its stiffness under 
the hammer or stamp. 

On these accounts copper has come to be very 
much used for ornamental roofs and for spires, 
fiéches, finials, figures, &c., for which it is also 
specially adapted on account of the little weight 
per foot which it is necessary to use. 

Lead has been so very largely used for roofs 
for many hundreds of years tbat it is unnecessary 
to quote instances a8 to its lasting power when 
properly laid on flat roofs, but as the durability 
of copper is not so well known, I may mention 
one or two examples, 

The Tower of the Parish Church of Hampstead 
was covered with copper in the year 1784, and the 
copper is still in good condition, being of a 
beautiful green colour. Some years ago, how- 
ever, ina severe gale, two or three of the sheets 
were blown off, and had to be replaced by new 
sheets, which, of course, have still the dark look. 
Mr. Clowser, a builder, of Hampstead, told us 
that his old father knew that the tower was 
covered with copper over 100 years ago, and the 
church records give the date above-mentioned. 

A few years ago we had to replace a copper flat 
on the roof of Somerset House. The copper 
itself was not perished, as may be seen by the 
sample which we kept. The reason it had to be 
replaced was, that it had been laid in the old 
style with stand-up welts, and these had been 
trodden down and broken. There is good reason 
to believe that this copper was laid when Somerset 
House was built. 

We have also obtained a sample of the copper 
on the church of St. Botolph’s, which is very thin, 
weighing only about 1402. to the foot. The 
metal is still not perished, —— probably 
laid when the church was built. rough the 
sinking of the timber it is out of repair, and this 1s 
one of many instances in which the copper cover 
ing ‘outlasts the material of the building. A re 
markable instance occurred some little time 2g°, 
which showed, at the same time, the greal 
durability of copper and the importance of having 
it properly laid. 

e were instructed to take the old copper off 4 
church in Wiltshire, and were told by the archi- 
tect that it had been laid 250 yearsago. The flat 
sheets were not perished, but the standing welts 
were worn through. We cut the worn edges © 








the sheets, and relaid the same material with wood 
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A LITTON ADT 





rolls, after repairing the wood work, which had 
rotted where the upright welts had admitted 
water. 

Next to the paramount question of durability 
comess that of weight, or, we should rather say, 
of lightness. Here, of course, lead cannot stand 
comparison with either zinc or copper. Lead is 
so soft, and has so little coherence that in order 
to make a good job, it is found necessary to lay 
it very thick—nearly } in. But, at the same 
time, lead is exceedingly heavy, so that a square 
foot of this thickness weighs upwards of 7 lbs. ; 
it thus happens that when allowance has been 
made for the necessary rolls and laps, the lead 
necessary to cover a square of 100 ft. weighs 
rather more than the slates which would be 
necessary to cover the same area, and at least 
half as much as plain tiles. 

Zine, on account of its superior firmness, is laid 
inthe best manner at about one-fourth of this thick- 
ness and less than one-fourth of the weight, say 
14 lbs. to the foot; but then, as alreacy men- 
tioned, zinc cannot be relied upon to stand more 
than about one-fourth of the time that lead will. 

With copper, however, the case is different. 
Here we have at least equal durability to that of 
thick lead, with a thickness still less than that of 
zinc, and a weight of only 1602. to the foot. 

On new structures, substantially built, the 
question of a few tons, more or less, upon the 
roof, is not, I suppose, of very serious conse- 
quence. Yet, even in such structures, it may be 
often worth while to be able safely to use lighter 
timbers; but for an old roof, where the supports 
are not too strong, a few tons, one way or the 
other, may make a very great difference. I may 
quote as an instance the flat roof of the Portman 
Rooms. We found this covered with lead and 
leaking all over. In many places the woodwork 
had sunk, and to cover it with lead would have 
been exceedingly dangerous. But a perfectly safe 
and a perfectly sound job was made with copper. 

It is unnecessary to add that as a covering to 
spires, fléches, domes, and suchlike erections, 
the comparative lightness of copper makes it 
exceedingly appropriate. 

Coming now to the next desideratum in a roof- 
covering, which, for want of a better word, I 
have been obliged to name ‘‘ Workableness,”’ 
I must explain that I mean by this the possibility 
of being turned up with moderately sharp angles 
and twisted over into welts. As already men- 
tioned, all the three metals under consideration 
expand and contract with changes of tempera- 
ture—though copper very much less than either 
zinc or lead—and therefore all require some 
arrangement which will Jeave them free to expand 
and contract without blistering. 

And then, of course, the sheets have to be 
somehow joined together, and the joint is to be 
made, if possible, without solder. For it is 
found that the places where soldered seams have 
been made perish long before the rest of the 
metal is worn out. 

Although lead is so soft, yet on account of its 
great thickness it cannot be easily welted, and 
requires large rolls. On the other hand, its 
weight and softness incline it to lie close even 
without joints—only then, of course, it is easily 
displaced. Zinc, being the most expansive of 
the three metals, and being also more brittle than 
lead, requires great care in laying, and the pro- 
vision of very free play for each sheet, both at the 
ends and sides. On this account, many drips are 
needed. This is sometimes very objectionable on 
account of the increase in height. 

Copper, on the other hand, expands so little 
that if wood rolls are used at the sides of 
moderately-wide sheets, the ends may be safely 
welted together in considerable lengths, and so 
few drips are necessary. 

At the same time, copper is so easily worked 
that welts are readily made, and may be used not 
only to connect the sheets in lengths but also to 
fasten them to the roll-caps at the sides, thus 
making a very firm and light covering. As a 
(iteproof material, copper is immensely the best of 
the three metals. 

As already stated, lead melts at 630 deg. F., 
and, therefore, in a fire is soon poured down in a 
terrible stream, more dangerous than even falling 
timbers or bricks. Zinc melts at 800 deg. F, and 
blazes brightly if thrown into an ordinary coal fire. 

Copper requires a temperature of 2,143 deg. F. 
he ~~ it, and retains its shape even at a white 

eat. 


As an example, I may mention the instance of 


a tower in which the woodwork was entirely 
consumed, while the copper covering was left 


standing as a hollow cone, the flames and smokey 
7 by a hole in the top. Another in- 
stance illustrating this fireproof quality is that of 


having escaped 





Mr. Stedall’s Mantle Warehouse, in Portsmouth. 
Here the copper roof was found intact after the 
fire, although the building beneath it was gutted ; 
the copper sheets had, in fact, prevented the exit 
of the flames and stopped the spread of the fire. 

The last property I named as required in a 
roof-covering was Insonorousness. Here lead bas 
the immense advantage of its exceeding softness, 
and the same quality of softness makes it a non- 
conductor of heat. 

For a long time lead was almost the only 
metal used for covering roofs, sheet zinc being 
practically unknown, and the high price of copper 
almost prohibiting its use for buildings where 
economy had at all to be considered. 

The introduction of sheet-zinc about sixty years 
ago, and a great reduction in the price of copper 
during the last twenty years, have altered this 
state of affairs. 

The change would have been greater still but 
for the fall which has at the same time taken place 
in the price of lead, partly on account of the 
improvements in the methods of separating the 
silver from it. 

At the present market rates sheet zinc is, 
weight for weight, nearly twice the price of lead, 
and sheet copper, weight for weight, nearly three 
times the price of zinc, or about five times the 
price of lead. It is evident, therefore, that for 
temporary work sheet zinc is by far the cheapest 
metal covering, being properly used at one-fourth 
the thickness, while it is not quite twice the 
price of lead, and at the same time it has the 
advantage of lightness. 

On the other hand, compared with copper, 
although it is not much more than one-third of 
the price, it requires to be laid at least half again 
as thick, 

For a covering to permanent buildings zinc, for 
reasons already stated, is inadmissible; while 
copper and lead are perhaps about equally 
durable, so far as the metal itself is concerned. 

Lead has the advantage over copper of making 
much less noise in driving rain or a hailstorm, but 
copper has perhaps still greater advantages over 
lead, being only about one-sixth the weight, being 
almost absolutely fireproof, requiring very little 
support in ornamental work, having only a little 
more than balf the expansiveness under heat, and 
consequently requiring fewer drips. To which 
may be added its capacity for being easily welted, 
and finally the beautiful colour which it takes on 
from a damp atmosphere after a few years of 
exposure.” 





Mr. B. F. Fletcher, in proposing a vote of 
thanks to the readers of the three papers, said 
that the members must have learned a very great 
deal from them. It only showed that the Asso- 
ciation was right in getting practical workers 
connected with the different crafts to bring their 
specimens, and talk about them ; for the result, 
it would be agreed, had been eminently satisfac- 
tory. Mr. Walker had referred to the question 
of hanging the tiling, and seemed to think that 
fixing blocks were necessary. He (the speaker) 
believed that in building a wall it was better, 
instead of laying the bricks on their beds, to 
lay them on their sides, thus getting a 4}-in. 
gauge, and being able to nail into the brick 
joints. Mr. Walker’s remarks on tiling were 
exceptionally interesting. Architecturally, he 
always liked to use the green slating in prefer- 
ence to the purple-coloured slates. If the 
County Council had, in the new Building Act, 
put the other Welsh slating out of use, they 
would have done something very satisfactory. A 
green slate looked well, kept its colour fairly in 
London, and had not the objectionable dull 
appearance that Bangor slating seemed always to 
possess. 

Mr. W. H. Seth Smith, in seconding the vote 
of thanks, said that the details had been explained 
with very great care, and the explanations had 
allowed for their ignorance on any of the points. 
He would like to have Mr. Walker’s views as to 
the best methods of repairing tiling. It appeared 
to be one of the most difficult things, when tiles 
got broken, to repair them in a way that was 
thoroughly durable, and at the same time, not 
very expensive, owing to the removal of a 
large number. He remembered a tile, which he 
thought was called the Asheworth tile, being put 
down some time ago, but he had not heard the 
result of it. As far as he remembered, it had a 
double nib, and there seemed to be some 
difficulty in preventing the tiles breaking in 
transit. The purpose of this tile was to prevent 
the new repairing tile coming down again. He 
would also like to ask Mr. Walker whether he 
had found that tiles of the consistency of the 


Reading red tiles were not durable? They! 








seemed very close, were of a beautiful red 
colour, did not vegetate, and seemed to be 
altogether satisfactory tiles, although they had 
such a brilliant red colour. Where a house 
was surrounded with foliage, and especially with 
dark green firs, the effect was very beautiful. With 
reference to the over-hanging of the secret gutters, 
and the non-pointing at the edge of the over- 
hanging tiles, he could understand the importance 
of not pointing them with mortar, but strongly 
gauged Portland cement ought to make a 

job. He was afraid that Mr. Fletcher’s sug- 
gestion to the County Council to prevent un- 
sightly slates was not quite practicable, as 
they did the most harm in the country. He 
would like to know something as to the re- 
lative cost of the samples of slating they saw on 
the table, especially the grey and green slates, 
some of which were very beautiful. He also 
wished to know whether Mr. Stirling would re- 
commend a valley cut in slate, instead of 
lead valleys. It seemed quite practicable to cut 
the slates so as to form a thoroughly weather-tight 
valley. With reference to Mr. Ewart’s paper, 
they must all feel indebted to him for the com- 
prehensiveness of his paper, and the large amount 
of information which it conveyed. 

Mr. Hampden W. Pratt, in supporting the 
vote of thanks, said that different methods of 
laying tiles were very numerous, and his practice 
had always been to ascertain, in a district where 
he had to put a tiled roof, the local mode of doing 
it. He had found that unless there was some 
very good reason against adopting that method, it 
was generally the best to follow ; at any rate, one 
was pretty certain to get the work done in the 
best way. These local methods varied consider- 
ably, and it was very difficult to form an opinion 
as to which was the best. Personally, he was 
opposed to bedding tiles, and now that they were 
made to fit as closely as slates there was no need 
to bed them. If a very uneven tile was used it 
might be advisable to put a thin layer or fillet along 
the head of the tile, but certainly nothing more. He 
had had tiled roofs torched inside, but he did not 
think there was any necessity to go to that 
expense. With regard to the method of i 
the tiles, some men thought that it was quite 
unnecessary, where they made these tiles with 
the nibs, to use nails as well. He remembered 
the case of a rather exposed position on the 
Surrey hills, a couple of years ago, where the 
builder strongly persuaded him that there was no 
occasion to use nails, and following his advice, 
the very first gale stripped off a lot of the tiles. 
He was rather surprised at the position that 
stripping took; one would naturally think 
that the verge of the roof was most exposed, but 
it was right up the valley where the tiles were 
stripped off, though valley tiles were used 
and bedded. With regard to the tilting up of 
the hip tiles, personally he rather liked the look 
of them, but if they got a tile at a wrong pitch, 
and the vertical joint did not fit well against the 
other tile, it looked bad, though a little tilt up was 
really effective. A secret gutter, he considered, did 
not look satisfactory. Mr. Walker appeared to say 
that they should not use secret gutters where 
there was anything of an atmospheric nature 
which might choke them up, but if this rule was 
applied they could never use secret gutters at all. 
He remembered the case of a house situated 
among trees where these gutters were soon choked 
up with leaves. He did not intend, therefore, 
to try that method again. The best method was 
to use soakers, and preferably zinc soakers, 
because the thinness of the zinc did not tilt up 
the tiles so much. With regard to hanging tiles, 
Mr. Fletcher had suggested a course which he 
had adopted, of building the brickwork on edge, 
to nail the tiles into it, but he had come to the 
conclusion that fixing tiles by nails on brick- 
work was not satisfactory. He had given it 
up, and last year went back again to the old 
system of battening on the outside. The battening 
could be secured quite effectively, when nai 
could not be depended upon, while in the case 
repairing it was more difficult to fix the tiles 
ctbertiee than to fix them to the battening. The 
settlement of the brickwork, especially if the 
tiles were bedded, had a tendency to crack them, 
while more play could be got to the tiling, and it 
could be repaired better if they adopted a way of 
fixing vertical battens and laths. With regard to 
the Broseley tiles, one disadvantage was their 
colour, for unless dark tiles were used a very raw 
colouring was obtained. He considered himself 
that the best Broseley tiles were the darkest. If 
the paler colours were used they did not go so 
well with red brickwork, and the result was that 
a lighter roof covering was obtained than the 
shade of the wall, which was not satisfactory. 
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With regard to the fixing of slates, it seemed to 
him that the local coe of doing this should be 
studied. In Cornwall, the local people con- 
sidered that the proper way was to plaster 
the softit of slating with lime and hair, and he 
had adopted that method. Mr. Ewart's paper 
was an extremely valuable one, for it had taken 
them through the different metals, and had com- 
pared their merits and uses in a practical and 
useful manner—in fact, he did not believe the 
members had ever had laid before them so good 
a description of copper, as compared with zinc 
and lead. Now that copper was so much 
cheaper than it used to be tnere seemed to be a 
future before it, and one would like to have the 
opportunity of using it often in place of lead. 
He also wished to ask whether it was possible, 
with regard to copper, to adopt a very different 
section of roll? He had a weakness for the 
round roll used in the case of lead, but he did 
not like the square section used in zinc. The 
method of laying it on a square top seemed 
naturally to suggest itself, but was it not possible 
to adopt the round form, which was very much 
preferable in appearance ? 

The Chairman said that there was a skeleton 
in the cupboard of this roof material question, 
which had not been brought out that evening, 
principally owing to the fact that their friends 
had been exceedingly practical. The thing, 
however, had been present in his mind the whole 
evening, and it was the colour fad. He had 
no hesitation whatever in stating that the revival 
of tiled roofs was mainly due to a passing colour 
fad, and could they in their calm practical 
moments come to the conclusion that a tiled roof 
was a better roof than a slated one? When they 
were considering the slate roof some years ago 
at the Arts and Crafts Society, he heard William 
Morris denounce every architect who ven'ured to 
use Staffordshire tiles or Welsh slates. Now, 
the purple slate was the friend of civilisation, 
and there was no use in denying it; it was the 
slate «f our stations, our warehouses, and our 
workhouses. It was only when the work was 
put into the bands of some architect with 
the colour fad, that he fell back on the 
green slates, and this brought him to the 
copper question, for Mr. Ewart’s paper was 
copper-coloured. Mr. Ewart had been urging 
upon them the advantages of using copper, and 
his temptations in this direction fell truly upon 
willing ears, for they liked it on account of its 
delicious colouring. But dismissing the con- 
sideration of the colour fad, was copper ductile 
enough and economical enough, and would it 
compete with lead roofs as to cost? Putting 
wood timb ring and everything into the scale, 
could they give a serviceable copper spire, or flat, 
or oriel curved roof for a price comparable with 
Jead? Mr. Fle*cher had touched on the trick of 
building b icks on end to bang tiles upon, but he 
believed that was illegal. No doubt it had been 
done again and again, but a great many district 
surveyors and others would tell them, with the 
utmost assurance, that a wall built in that fashion 
was not a wall at all—that there was no proper 
bed on the bricks, that it was more liable to settle- 
ment than it ought to be, and that it could not be 
considered brick work. He had heard of absurd 
people sometimes who chose a tile because lichens 
took to it, though it might be a wretched sort of 
article. He had a curious experience in the East. 
tie came upon tiles there which were wired, and 
he found that in spite of the torrential rainfalls in 
Palestine these roofs of tiles, wired sometimes to 
laths of iron, answered very well indeed. They 
were large tiles, with two rolls, and three rows of 
nibs at the back, and wiring them at the top 
edge answered. Another form of roofing exten- 
sively employed in Palestine was a eacange roof. 
These were roofs of large stone blocks, laid on 
vaults or girders in mortar, and pointed with a 
cement made of tile or pottery dust, combined 
with resin. They were laid closely together, and 
a whole family of Arabs sat down for weeks 
together caulking the joints with little mallets, 
just as one culked the deck of a yacht. 

The vote of thanks was then put and carried 
unanimously, 

Mr. F. Walker, in replying, said, with re- 
spect to Mr. Fletcher’s remasks as to bricks 
on edge, his experience was that nailing into 
the brick joints was unsatisfactory; but the 
chief reason why bricks had been built on edge 
to nail tiles on was because the tiles were in 
a vertical plane, and if nailed into the joints of 
ordinary brickwork would give a 4-in. gauge, 
which was considered objectionable. If they were 
to nail into the bricks they required something of 
the nature of breeze brick, which would give a rip 
tothe nail. Reference had been made to the diff- 
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culty of repairing tiles, but there was no difficulty 
erp gh nailed ; and then the last 
tiles could be fixed with copper clips nailed 
in between the two joints and turned over 
the lower of the tiles. In speaking 
of red tiles he had in mind what were called 
sand-faced tiles. If they had the colour fad and 
used a soft tile, they would have a picture, but a 
tile which would not stand against the weather. 
It was customary to point the expored edges of 
tiles, but that was simply because they could be 
seen. The reason why the tiling was stripped 
at the valley was because there was no pointing, 
and the wind had thus gained admission. Tue 
idea of zinc soakers seemed to be a good one. 

Mr. Stirling also replied, and said, in answer 
to Mr. Seth Smith’s query about the price of 
slates, that he had put down the costs of the 
various kinds, but it would be noted that these 
included the builder’s profit. There was a 
difference between the red and purple slates, and 
he thought that, if anything, the red were more 
unsightly than the purple, though they were 
harder. Soakers were preferred everywhere, an 
he did not like secret gutters. The soakers made 
really a thoroughly satisfactory job, and he had 
no experience of any trouble having arisen from 
using them. Roofing-slates were composed in 
the main of silica and alumina. Should the slates 
contain too much silica the cleavage became 
‘* round ” and difficult to split : hence one end of 
the roofing-slate was thin and the other thick— 
not uniform throughout ; and, moreover, the slate 
was very apt to *‘ pillar,’’ or to break lengthwise ; 
if, on the other hand, the slate contained too much 
alumina, it became soft, vegetated, and decayed 
quickly. The following was an analysis of old- 
vein slates :—Silica, 55°25; alumina, 24°60; iron 
oxide, 10°40; lime, 1°00; magnesia, 2°09 ; loss 
on ignition, 4°62 ; alkalis, 2°04 ; total, 100°00 per 
cent. As to how green veins came about, and the 
cause of green spots, he did not know of any one 
(geologist or otherwise) who had explained this 
question satisfactorily, but general opinion was 
that these varieties in colour were the effects of 
different chemical processes. Another analysis of 
an ordinary Welsh roofing slate was: silica, 
60°50; alumina, 19°70; protoxide, 7 83; lime, 
I*t2 ; magnesia, 2°20; potash, 3°18; soda, 2°20; 
water, 2°30. Amongst the Cambrian slates of 
Carnarvonshire, blue, green, and purple slates 
were found, in which were ova), round, and 
irregular patches of white or pale yellow; in 
these occasionally appeared little lumps of the 
original material from which all colouring matter 
was absent. 

Mr. Ewart, in replying, said that they could 
certainly make a round roll of copper, but it 
would give more trouble, especially at the top 
end. ‘The President had spoken of the colour fad, 
and he might add that they always said at 
the end, when they tried to get an architect to 
specify for copper—‘‘In addition, there is the 
beautiful colour.” As to the colour wearing out, 
he did a little roof at Ramsgate, which the pro- 
prietor wished to become green at once. He 
therefore sent down orders to the man who was 
doing it to make it green, and when he saw it 
some time after he found it of a peculiarly offen- 
sive green colour. The roof of York Cathedral, 
he understood, was of a very brilliant green, 
and, if people would only have a little 
patience, copper of itself would take on 
a lovely colour. Since Mr. MckKinley’s 
election copper had gone up, though not to any 
very great extent; but even with the rise in 
copper they could do a roof almost any shape as 
cheaply in that metal as in lead, while sometimes, 
in the case of a very large plain piece of work, 
they could do it even more cheaply. That was 
also the case frequently when there was orna- 
mental work to be done ; but, taking the average 
all round, they could doa copper flat or roof of 
any shape or description about as cheaply as lead. 
If there was the question of a little more cost, it 
was so small that any one who cared for copper 
would not be deterred on account of the price. 
They occasionally received a good order for 
soakers in copper, weighing 12 oz. tothe foot. At 
that weight it was not very much dearer than a 
zinc soaker, and was certainly cheaper than a 
lead one. 

The proceedings then terminated. 





A NATIONAL CHAMBER OF TRADES.—At a 
council of the Hull and District Chamber of Trades, 
held on Friday, the 13th inst., the following resolu- 
tion was submitted by the President and carried 
unanimously :— ‘*‘ That this council recommends 
that steps be taken to arrange a conference, to be 
—- ~ niyo a oe associa- 

» with a view to formation of a National 
Chamber of Trades.” ” 
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Loans,—Upon the recommendation of the 
Finance Committee it was agreed to lend the Lea 
District Board 4,470/. for granite paving works 
in Woolwich-road ; the Greenwich District Board 
3,030/. towards the cost of the Evelyn-street im- 
provement ; and the Chelsea Vestry 4,500/. for 
wood-paving works in Oakley-street and Pont. 
street. 

The Works Committee.—The whole of the 
sitting was devoted to the consideration of the 
reported irregularities in the Works Department, 
and the following report from the Works Com. 
mittee was submitted on the subject :— 

‘*We regret to have to report that some grave 
irr ities have taken place in the book-keeping 
of Works Department. The comptroller during 
his audit of the accounts drew our attention to cer. 


dj|tain improper transfers which had been made in 


connexion with the temporary buildings at Colney 
Hatch Asylum, We thereupon appointed a Special 
Sut-Committee, consisti of Messrs. Antrobus, 
Bicker-Caarten, Col. the Hon. H. Legge, Messis. 
Lyon, Ward, and E. White, to consider and report 
upon the matter. We have now received 2 report 
from the Sub-Committee containing the result of 
their investigationsand their recommendations, which 
is as follows :— 

‘The Sub-Committee appointed on October 10, 
1896, to examine into the circumstances attending 
certain ‘‘ transfers in! connexion with the accounts of 
the Works Department,” which were reported by the 
comptroller as needing investigation, have held six 
meetings, at all of which the manager and the comp- 
troller have been present, and at which, in addition 
to obtaining the reports and statements of these two 
officers, the Sub-Committee have taken the evidence 
of the following officers, viz. :-—-Messrs, Wise and 
Ruddle, the two principal assistants of the manager ; 
Mr. Hutt, Mr. Wise’s clerical assistant; Mr. 
Winter, late foreman at Colney Hatch temporary 
buildings, and now no longer in the employ of the 
Works Department; Mr. Horwood, now assistant 
foreman at Lewisham sewer works, and travelling 
time inspector ; Messrs. Dyson and Pinnock, chief 
and second assistants in the book-keeper’s depart- 
ment at the Central Works in Belvedere-road. The 
Sub-Committee desire at the outset to say that they 
see no reason whatever to think that any actual 
diversion for personal profit of the money or 
property of the Council has taken place, but, 
short of that, they find that a system seems to have 
been initiated and freely practised since April, 1595, 
under which frequent instances are producible o 
1st. Falsely signed and bogus transfers of materials 
f.om one job to another to which they never went. 
and. Transfers of materials valued at altogether 
unwarranted pri 3rd. Incorrect appropriation 
of invoices to a job where the goods were nct used. 
4th. Materials sent from stock and not debited to 
the job. sth. The deliberate alteration, up or down, 
of the ascertained cost of a job for purposes of so- 
called departmental advantage. With these most 
reprehensible proceedings the Sub-Committee regret 
to find themselves forced to say that each and every 
one of the above-named officers is, in their opinion, 

to have been more or less in connivance. 

object of these fictitious entries has been to 
endeavour to equalise the apparent result of 
individual operations, and not to allow any one jov 
to show either a large profit or a heavy loss as 
compared with the estimate on which it was under- 
taken. ‘' When we found we were going to have 
a loss,” as one of the witnesses put it, “‘ we took the 
profit from one job and gave it to another ; it was 
a system of levelling up and down.” In so doing 
‘‘T thought it was to the advantage of the depart- 
ment.” *' The system of publishing the prime cost 
is fatal to the department." ‘* Another reason was 
not to show too high a profit,” from the fear, as wis 
explained, that the estimates from the architect s and 
engineer's departments would be reduced in conse- 
quence. The chief instance of such proceedings, 
and the one from which this inquiry bas arisen, was 
the transfer of 1,892/. 15s. 3d. from Colney Hatch 
to the Heath Asylum, Bexley, and Lewisham sewer 
works, the largeness of which attracted at once 
the comptroller's attention. It appears that the 
job at Colney Hatch was going to result in a ver) 
heavy loss as compared with the estimate, and 
that this was within the manager's knowledge soc® 
after Christmas, 1895. The job was not actually 
finished till May, 1896, but before the end of the 
financial year, March 31, 1896, it was desired to ge! 
all ible transfers into the books for the closins 
of the year's accounts and the annual statement 0! 
stock. The , conscious of the impending 
loss, as against the original estimate of 17,50 
on which the job was taken, and saying, as he pu’® 
it, that it should not cost more than 19,500/., °° 
informs the principal clerk (Mr. Dyson), and '?- 
structs him to what transfers he can. *0' 
principal clerk makes up an imaginary |ist © 
materials from the works at Colney Hatch amounting 





as valued by him to 1,892/. 158. 3d., specially obtains 
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the signatures of two foremen to the bogus transfers, 
and passes the amount to the credit of Colney Hatch 
and the debit of the Heath Asylum, Bexiey, and 
Lewisham, The materials represented by this 
transfer never went to those jobs at all. Certain 
materials which really did go are represented by 
sundry subsequent transfers valued at 1,360/. 4s. 8d., 
bond-fide transfers as regards the materials, but over- 
valued to the extent of about 270/. It is also the case 
tbat certain materials were sent from the stock at the 
docks and not charged at all to Colney Hatch. The 
above is a short outline of what occurred in 
the case of the work at Colney Hatch. The 
Sub-Committee have investigated, as detailed 
in the shorthand notes, several other transfers 
between other works, and have found, they regret to 
say, the same laxity of practice existing to a large 
extent. The Sub-Committee consequently feel com- 
pelled to express their opinion to the Works Com- 
mittee (and it is unanimous) that the services of 
Messrs. Dyson, Pinnock, and Hutt, and Messrs. 
Ruddle and Horwood, should be dispensed with as 
soon as possible, and in regard to Mr. Wise, whose 
action has been highly censurable, though not to the 
‘ame extent, that be should receive a severe repri- 
mand. ‘The Sub-Committee feel that in the case of an 
officer so highly and responsibly placed as Mr. Wise 
he should have communicated to the Works Com- 
mittee the improper proceedings which were going 
en within his knowledge. This he should have done, 
if possible, through his superior cfficer, failing 
whom he should have informed the Committee 
direct. In regard tothe manager, who, as the head 
of a department, comes under the immediate cog- 
nisance of the General Purposes Committee, the 
Sub-Committee feel bound to report that he entirely 
denies having either authorised or bad any know- 
ledge of improper transfers or transfers at unjustifi- 
able values, but in the face of contrary assertions by 
three of his subordinates, the Sub-Committee regret 
they feel unable to accept his disclaimer, and the 
more so, seeing that the book-keerer asserts that he 
placed before the manager statements of cost 
periodically, and that the return made in June, 1896 
showed the large fictitious trans‘er as placed to the 
credit of the Colney Hatch job as compared with 
his statement of the previous month. Moreover, 
the book-keeper bas produced a cost list of 
sundry jobs, in which, in the admitted handwriting 
of Mr. Holloway, are certain suggested arbi- 
trary alterations of cost, both increases and 
deductions, which were approximately carried 
‘ut, as shown in the declared cost of the jobs 
in the printed report of the Works Committee, 
dated June 22, 1896; and the significant fact attaches 
to the three jobs on which deductions were thus 
suggested, that they, by this process, ultimately 
came within the estimate figure, and thus necessi- 
tated neither a special report on the manager's part 
nor a special vote of the Council for the excess of 
cost, both of which steps would have been necessary 
had the true cost been allowed to appear. The 
Sub-Committee feel bound to say that in view of 
these facts they have no longer any confidence in the 
manager, and consider his retention of his present 
position bighly undesirable. The Sub-Committee 
are glad to be able to present a report from the 
comptroller, made under great pressure of time, in 
which be deals with all the other jobs on which 
investigation has become recessary in consequence 
of the improper practises brought into play since 
April, 1895. 
R, C, ANTROBUS, Chairman.’ 


We kave also hed before us a letter from the 
manager received since the date of the Special Sub- 
Committee’s report. Mr. Holloway was present 
during the hearing of the whole of the evidence ; we 
State this in case it might be thought from the 
first sentence in Mr. Holloway’s letter that he was 
absent during Mr. Dyson's examination. [The 
letter characterised the statements of Mr. Dyson, so 
far as they incriminated Mr. Holloway, as a tissue 
of falsehoods. He stated that Mr. Dyson never laid 
asingle document before him giving details of the 
illegitimate transfers until long after these had 
been passed into the bcoks, except a memorandum of 
May 28, referring to the wages for that week 
Having fully considered the matter we entirely 
concur in our Sub-Committee’s report, except that 
we desire to substitute the word ‘impossible’ for 
the words ‘highly undesirable’ at the end of the 
last paragraph but one of the Sub-Ccmmittee’s 
report. We wish to emphasise two points as follows— 
1. We sincerely regret the malpractices on the part 
of some of our officials, which have led us to place 
two Incorrect reports before the Council. We are 
sure the Council will be glad to see from the comp- 
troller’s report that tbe effect of these malpractices 
on the two reports in question has been to under- 
state the profits shown to the extent of 889/. 8s. od. 
These incorrect statements of account carried for- 
ward a profit in each instance and nota loss. 2. 
he steck of plant and materials is valued on 
March 31 each year by independent cfficials outside 
the Works Department, and the valuation shown in 
the Committee's books is their valuation, Should 
any surplus or deficit be found (as is always the case 
'o some extent) beyond that debited to specific works, 
It is added to or deducted from the General Charges 
Account, and spread over the whole of the works as 
explained by the comptroller in paragraph 3 in the 
early part of his report. Certain weak points in cur 


regulations have been brought under our notice, and 
we shall at once proceed to rectify these in sucha 
way as will render a repetition of these malpractices 
very difficult if not impossible. We have communi- 
cated with the General Purposes Committee with 
regard to Mr. T, Holloway. With reference to the 
other officials concerned we recommend :—(:) That 
the Council do at once dismiss : (1.) Mr. F, Ruddle, 
second assistant in the building branch ; (2. ) Mr. W. 
F. Dyson, principal clerk in the Works Department ; 
(3) Messrs. J. H. Pinneck and E. W. B. Hutt, 
cletks in the Works Department ; (4.) Mr. F. Hor- 
wood, travelling time inspector; (4) That Mr. G. 
Wise, principal assistant in the building branch of 
the W orks Department, be severely reprimanded ; 
(c) That the Committee be authorised to take the 
necessary steps for filling up the vacancies caused by 
the dismissal of the cfficials referred to.” 


The General Purposes Committee had brought 
up an urgency report in which they recommended 
that the services of Mr. Thomas Holloway, as 
Manager of the Works Department, be dispensed 
with as from December 1, 1896, and stating that 
in consequence of the recommendation and in 
view of the great urgency for filling up the 
vacancy, they had further to report that they had 
appointed a Sub-Committee to consider and report 
what changes (if any) should be made in the 
management of the Works department. 

Dr. Collins, Chairman of the General Purposes 
Committee, stated that the names of the Sub- 
Committee referred to in the last paragraph of the 
report were as follows :—Messrs. Bull, White, 
Ward, Antrobus, Dickinson, and Burns, 

The Earl of Dunraven moved an amendment 
to omit the last paragraph of the report, on the 
ground that the matters proposed to be dealt with 
were too serious to be relegated to a Sub-Com- 
mittee. In his opinion the notorious matters dis- 
closed by the investigation of the Sub-Committee 
of the Works Committee were of such a serious 
character that the demand was not only justified, 
but he considered that the most critical and close 
investigation that it was in the power of the 
Council to create should be made. Public dis- 
satisfaction with the Works Committee had 
showed itself plainly throughout London. If it 
was true that the whole profit was obtained on 
one kind of work and the loss on another kind of 
work, to make out tothe public that the whole 
department was worked at a profit was to perpe- 
trate a gross deception on the public of London. 
What he wanted to know was—what was the 
origin and motive of it, and how it was that such 
a conspiracy was allowed to flourish such a con- 
siderable time. This was, in his opinion, a 
matter which ought to be inquired into to the 
very dregs. 

The Earl of Denbigh seconded the amendment. 
He appealed to all sensible members of the 
Council to appoint a stronger Committee to probe 
this system of irregularities to the very bottom, in 
order to see exactly where they were. 

Mr. Boulnois, M.P., thought it inadvisable 
that any member of the Works Committee should 
be elected upon the Sub-Committee. The Council 
had lost all confidence in the Works Committee, 
and he also thought the public were losing con- 
fidence in the Council. They had to get to the 
bottom of these scandals. Did any one believe 
that these subordinate officials did all the ‘‘ cock- 
ing” of the books which was to the advantage of 
the Works Department ? There must have been 
an instigation, and a thorough investigation into 
the circumstances should be made. An impartial 
inquiry into the Works Department itself was 
required to discover whether the Department was 
at all to the advantage of the ratepayers. 

Mr, John Burns, M.P., thought the speeches 
they had heard that day from the Moderates 
showed that what they wanted was the abolition 
of any Works Committee at all. The Works 
Committee was no scheme by one man, but one 
which was formulated by a body from the Council, 
and also a scheme which was adopted by Man- 
chester, Liverpool, and Glasgow. The Depart- 
ment was started by the suggestion of one of 
their own officials, because a ring of contractors 
had been formed ggainst the Council. It was not 
true to say that the Department had failed to 
make a profit on high-class work. 

Sir Tohn Lubbock, M.P., said they were forced 
into the creation of that Department, it was said, 
because of a ring of master builders, but he did 
not think the suggestion worth much. The 
report showed that , the Works Committee them- 
selves bad not grasped the whole of the case. 
They had undertaken a number of works before 
the Depariment was instituted, and they knew 
that these works were carried out at 6 per cent. 
below the architect’s estimate. These works had 





been done at 23,000/. below the estimate, whereas | pe 


the Works Ccmmittee were only 5,000/, below 








the estimate, and they would have them believe 
that was a protit. On the contrary, it was a loss 
of 18,000/. The Works Committee had already 
cost them over 30,000/, They took the works 
where the profit was to be made, and considerable 
allowance was to be made for the fact that ehey 
had the plums out of the cake. He believed tke 
Works Committee had done the work to the best 
of its ability, but he held that the policy of doing 
their own work was a mistake. 

Mr. White said they wanted an inquiry into the 
proceedings of the Works Committee. He had 
there a return of forty works at present in band, 
and though not one of them was finished, about 
thirteen at the present moment showed a distinct 
loss of 12,5007. The returns were made to the 
Works Committee the previous day. They did 
not show the total loss, for this was a sort of 
interim report, and there was no knowing to what 
extent it might run. When the figures were pub- 
lished the demand for an inquiry would come 
not merely from the Council, but from the 
public. One of the works that had not yet been 
reported—though it ought to have been, but had 
been held back for a long time on account of the 
serious loss that had resu}ted—was that of Colney 
Hatch, which alone represented a loss of 6,000/. 
What had become of the 5,000/. profit shown on 
the sheet? They were always told that they were 
great at building sewers, but the Hammersmith 
sewer in this account showed a Icss upto date of 
3,3007, They were also great at artisans’ 
dwellings, but one little job alone in this list 
showed an excess of cost over estimate of 2,000/. 
Another job, which was Mr. Burns’s pei, was the 
wall on the Embankment under Charing Cross 
Railway Station, which was already 170/. beyond 
the estimate, and was not yet finished. When the 
return came before the Council they would have 
something very serious to face, and the getting rid 
of a manager and other officers would not save 
them from a loss that would tell on them 
for the next two or three yzars. 

Mr. Ward, Chairman of the Works Committee, 
held that it was most unfair for Mr. White [to 
make use of interim reports to give the im- 
pression that large losses had been made where, 
as a matter of fact, it might turn out that 
there were considerable profits. The “extra 
work,” of which there was plenty, had not 
been allowed for by Mr. White. The estimates 
alluded to by Sir John Lubbock were made up 
in a very different way from that now employed. 
They used to be made out in rough form, but 
now they were made as near as possible to the 
contractor’s price. The apparently low average 
of the contractors’ prices in the only list that had 
been calculated, was simply the result of two 
blunders made by contractors tendering absurd 
prices for two large jobs, in one of which the con- 


tractor failed. What hope was there for the 
work of their Department if, in addition to dis- 
missing all their present heads, the Council 


refusea to give them new ones until a Royal 
Commission had sat to report on the facts of 
the case. In ccnsequence of the treatment 
shown to the Department, the lives of their offi- 
cials had largely been spent in answering ques- 
tions and drawirg up reports to the Council. 

Mr. Roberts said it was essential that London 
should know they courted the fullest public 
inquiry. If they instituted a special inquiry the 
public must see that they realised the position, 
and were eager to have the whole matter cleared 
up. He was in favour of a Works Department, 
but he was quite ready to accept Lord Dunraven’s 
proposition that if the Works Department did 
not pay it should cease to exist. j 

Dr, Collins said the intention of the Committee 
was merely to perform its duties within the terms 
of the reference to it. He would accept the 
suggestion of the noble Earl. 

The Report was then formally adopted. _ 

The Report of the General Purposes Committee 
on the subject of the irregularities was next taken. 
The first recommendation was agreed to after an 
amendment to allow Mr. Ruddle to resig- had 
been defeated. Asimilar amendment was moved 
on the next recommendation, but, seven o’clock 
having been reached, the consideration of the 
matter was adjourned. 

Schedule of Prices for Jobbing Works.—Tte 
General Purposes Committee reported as follows, 
the recommendations being agreed to. 


“On July 28 last we reported that the Works 
Committee had pointed cut to us that owing to the 
advance of the rate of wages granted to bricklayers 
from May 1 last, to carpenters and joiners from 
June x last, and to plumbers and smitbs, fitters, &c., 
from August 1, it would be necessary to increase the 
reentage in the case of certain items in the 





schedules of prices for jobbing works, and, on our 
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ecommendation, the Council passed the following 
capahetion :—' That the rates per cent. allowed above 
the schedules of prices for jobbing works be re- 
spectively increased by 24 per cent. as regards 
bricklayers’ work as from May 1 last; as regards 
carpenters’ and joiners’ work as from June I 
last; and as regards plumbers’, smiths’, and 
fitters’ work, as from August 1 next, The 
engineer, architect, and valuer have now pointed 
out that the carrying out of this resolution 
would involve minute inquiries and strict divisions 
of all the accounts, entailing great labour and 
with no certainty of an accurate result, and they 
have suggested that, instead of 24 per cent. being 
added to certain items only, 2 per cent. should be 
added to the total amount of all the jobbing 
accounts. They consider that this would be a 
practical and easy method of making the calcula- 
tions, and that the result would not materially differ 
from the addition of 24 per cent. to the items 
specified in the resolution above quoted. We con- 
cur in this suggestion, and accordingly recommend 
—(a) That the resolution of the Council of July 28 
last be rescinded. (4) That the rates per cent. 
allowed above the schedule of prices for jobbing 
works be respectively increased by 2 per cent.” 

The Council adjourned at half-past seven 
o'clock. 

—_++-——— 


5Zllustrations., 


THE TIFLIS THEATRE. 


mS we have had occasion to mention, 
there is just now some activity in 

d theatre construction throughout Russia, 
and at the present moment the Kiew theatre 
competition is attracting the attention of archi- 
tects throughout the Czar’s dominions. Of 
the buildings lately completed, the theatre at 
Tiflis in the Trans-Caucasus, which was in- 
avugurated at the beginning of this month, is 
perhaps the most important. It is a municipal 
institution, to which the Imperial Government 
has latterly contributed, and takes the place ofa 
structure which was destroyed by fire. The 
design is the result of a competition held as far 
back as 1878, in which Professor Victor Schroeter, 
to whose work we have had frequent occasion 
to refer, was the successful competitor. His 
plans have since been practically adhered to, 
though no less than four architects have succes- 
sively been entrusted with the execution of the 
buildirg, viz., Messrs. Stern, Simonson, Salz- 
mann, and Chirukiewitch. We are indebted to 
Professor Schroeter for the loan of the perspective 
illustrated, as well as for some of the particulars, 
and we have further to record our indebtedness to 
Mr. P. Stevens, the English Consul at Batoum, 
for details in respect to dates and cost. As re- 
gards the latter, the original estimate for the 
structure was about 38,o0co/., but this has been 
materially exceeded, for the total cost up to 
October Jast was 850,000 roubles, or, approxi- 
mately, 90,000/, The building stands on an 
important site, which cost about 15,00c/. The 
accommodation afforded is small, the audience 
being estimated at 1,350, whilst in its cubic con- 
tent the block is about half as large as the Palace 
Theatre of Varieties, which was originally built 
to hold an audience of 2,300. In respect to the 
plan, it is mainly remarkable for the unusual 
lines of the auditorium, and besides this, the area 
has its front seats considerably below street level, 
while the back rows rise steeply behind one 
another until they reach the first tier. The curve 
and rake of the ceiling are also most unusual, and 
the boxes at the side are of an unusually small 
depth, allowing for only three rows of seats. The 
grand staircase, with its central disposition, is 
very effective, though the accommodation afforded 
by the minor staincases is manifestly insufficient, 
and the curved pass stairs are unfortunate in plan. 
It may be well to add that the principal dimen- 
sions of the proscenium opening are 42 ft. by 
36 ft., and the depth of the stage is 79 ft. 

In the design of the elevations it is a matter for 
congratulation that Professor Schroeter, r- 
ceiving how well the national architecture of his 
country lends itself to this class of building, has 
refrained from introduci foreign or classic 
elements. Of course the effect in this class of 
work is principally obtained by an extensive use 
of colour, in rather crude reds, yellows, blues, &c. 





HEADQUARTERS FOR 18rH MIDDLE. 
SEX VOLUNTEERS. 

THEse headquarters are to be built on a site 
purchased by the 18th Middlesex Volunteers in 
the Harrow-road. The part of the building 
shown by the drawing contains the canteen, 
staff rooms, officers’ and sergeants’ mess rooms, 


with kitchen and caretaker’s rooms on the to 
floor, Behind is a drill hall go ft. by 50 ft., wi 
small drill-room, stores, lavatory, and bath-room 
accommodation. Mr. Halsey Ricardo is the 
architect. 





SKETCHES IN SCOTLAND, 
DYSART TOLBOOTH. 

Dysart is an ancient Fifeshire port on the 
Firth of Forth, and in the sixteenth century it was 
raised to the dignity of a royal burgh, and still 
retains some signs of its former prosperity. The 
town hall, although partly blown up by Crom- 
well’s troopers, still retains its massive old tower 
or ‘*tolbooth,” generally known as the ‘‘ Town 
Clock.” The beifry shows stone on the face, but 
the tower is rough cast, the whole being pic- 
turesque and in harmony with the surroundings. 

PITTENWEEN CHURCH. 

In 1588 some portion of the —— and 
ground of an old monastery were granted to the 
burgh, for the purpose of erecting a “decent, 
honest, and comely kirk,” and shortly afterwards 
the work was carried out. The spire is certainly 
a Scotch ecclesiastical feature; and the tower, 
with its corbelled upper story in stone and plain 
rough cast work below is in keeping with the 
domestic work of the period. The church itself 
seems to have entirely changed its character 
through restoration; but the tower and spire 
remain quite uninjured. 

ST. MONANS. 

This church, which was endowed in 1369, 
looks most picturesque from the sea shore, with 
its steep-roofed chancel and transept, its stumpy 
tower and octagonal spire, the whole in aschi- 
tectural consistency so uncommon in a Scottish 
village church. The interior strikes one on 
entering with its lolty effect of ribbed roof and 
general air of good keeping. You can picture 
the effect in this fine old interior, with its quainuy- 
dressed fishing community gathered together at a 
thanksgiving service, the walls of the chancel 
adorned with their brown fishing nets; the 
whole having an old-world appearance, as if un- 
changed for centuries, 


DETAILS FROM STIRLING. 


The architectural student visiting Stirling will 
find much that will repay him for his trouble, 
even if he bas only time for jottings. The 
castle has many quaint little outlines, as shown on 
the sketch, and close at hand you have Argyle 
Lodging, which is probably the finest specimen 
of an old town residence in Scotland. The 
windows are adorned with carved pediments, 
which have simple mouldings, and some with the 
interlacing ornament so characteristic of the 
seventeenth century in Scotland. 

Joun Watson, 


DETAIL OF DOORWAY, No. 52-53, 
PAKLIAMENT-STREET, 

Tuis is the doorway of the front, designed by 
Mr. H. Huntly-Gordon, which is represeated on 
another page as No. 8 of our sketches of London 
Street Architecture. It shows the character of 
the terra-cotta detail employed in the building, 
which is elaborate and important, and could 


only be approximately indicated in the general 
sketch. 


CASKET: SILVER AND ENAMEL, 

THis casket, in beaten silver and enamel, was 
exhibited in the sculpture room at the last Royal 
Academy, under the names of Nelson and Edith 
Dawson. The casket was ordered for presenta- 
tion to Lord Glenesk by the Plumbers’ Company. 
In regard to the work and some of the difficulties 


which it presented from an artistic point of view, 
Mr. Nelson Dawson writes :— 


“*T prepared two designs, which were sub- 
mitted to the Company, and, it is needless to say, 
that they chose the one that looked the best on 
paper—furthermore imposing such conditions as 
the placing of their bronze medal in the centre of 
the lid—a difficulty I escaped by arranging for the 
badge of the Company, ‘St. George and the 
Dragon,’ to be modelled and cast as a small 
group surmounting the whole. There were also 
several uncompromising words—worthy in them- 
selves, but dispiriting artistically—* Examina- 
tion,’ ‘Sanitation,’ and others, that I received 
instructions to introduce into the design, this 
being overcome by relegating them, in fine, bold, 
and readable type, to an interior leaden box, 
which, being a piece of absolutely technical work 





illustrating the plumber’s craft, they somewhat 


| embellish. 


[Nov. 21, 1806. 


The heraldic devices were also trying, as the 
arms of both donors and recipient are a mass of 
detail, no jot of which may be omitted. The old 
artists dared to take more liberty with these 
things, but nowadays it must not be attempted, 
and the designer of to-day, if he have a coat-of. 
arms to deal with that is full of detail, must 
reduce the rest of his design to the same 
crowded condition to avoid contrast. In turning 
over the illuminated parchment folios at the 
College of Heralds, in order to ensure accuracy in 
the enamelled English shields in the front of the 
casket, however, 1 found some compensation—in 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries heraldry and 
artistry were still twin products, 

The enamels may be described as mainly 
translucent over gold—the white and black 
being, of course, opaque. The whole of the 
body of the casket is of beaten and forged 
waste and was about four months in the 
actual making, we preparing the enamels in our 
studio while the other parts progressed in the 
workshop. It proved most interestirg through. 
out, owing to the fact that it was being made 
entirely by ‘ hammer and hand.’ 

Finally, when casket and enamels were ready, 
Mr. Pomeroy’s small group, which he had 
modelled and bad cast in cire ferdue silver, was 
added and rivetted in position.” 

We may congratulate the Plumbers’ Company 
on their having taken the wise course, which we 
have recommended over and over again, of going 
to an independent artist to make an original 
design for a ceremonial article of this kind, 
instead of taking the ordinary course of ordering 
it from atradesman. The result is that they have 
got a work of real artistic interest and value, 
which the Royal Academy thought worth a pro- 
minent place in their exhibition, and which we 
are very glad to have the opportunity of publish- 
ing. It is to be hoped that other bodies which 
require such things will follow the example of the 
Plumbers’ Company, and presentation caskets 
will then be worth illustrating, which has seldom 
been the case hitherto. 


i 
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ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


CARLISLE ARCHITECTURAL, ENGINEERING, 
AND SURVEYING SocieTy,—The first meeting 
of this Society this session was held in the town 
ball on the 3rd inst., when the Presidential 
address was delivered by Mr. F. J. Nickols, C.E. 
After briefly referring to the present satisfactory 
position of the Society, and the advantages to 
be derived from the friendly intercourse of the 
members of the three allied professions of archi- 
tecture, engineering, and surveying, he touched 
upon the competition of other nations with 
Englishmen, particularly the Germans, and 
strongly insisted upon the desirability and great 
utility of a thorough scientific as well as prac- 
tical training for the members of each profession. 
Rapid strides were being made in the perfection 
of many of the present sources of power, and in 
the course of a few years a marked change 
would take place in some of our methods. A 
vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Nickols at the 
conclusion of his address. 

DEVON AND EXETER ARCHITECTURAL S0- 
cIgTY.—The inaugural meeting of the winter 
session of the Plymouth, Devonport, and Stone- 
house Branch of the Devon and Exeter Architec- 
tural Society took place on the 12th inst. at the 
Plymouth School of Art, Princess-square. The 
Chairman of the District, Mr. Charles King, 
presided. Mr. B. Priestley Shires delivered the 
first of a series of lectures that has been promised 
by several members of the architectural profession. 

he subject of Mr. Shires’ lecture was ‘* The 
Domestic Life of the Edwardian Period, as shown 
by its Arcitecture, Manners, and Customs. It 
was illustrated with measured drawings, mono 

raphs, and sketches. Mr. Shires said the 
Edwardian period of art and architecture was, 
perhaps, one of the most brilliant and flourish- 
ing epochs in English history. The people 
not only enjoyed peace and prosperity, but 
made rapid progress in civilisation. It was 
exactly tor this period, and no longer, that 
the Decorated style prevailed. Many of the 
houses were of large extent, and great magnili- 
cence, and testified to the wealth and prosper 
of their owners. Having described the genera 
arrangement of a house of this period, the lecturer 
went on to speak of the manners and customs — 
prevailing. He concluded by sont wr 
state of public roads, and details connect eh 
the domestic life of the times. A vote of -_ 
was accorded to Mr. Shires for his lecture on the 








proposition of Mr. Parker, seconded by nd 
rinchard. Notice was also given by a mem 
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that at the next meeting he would propose 
that some action be taken re public officials com- 
peting for private work. 


NORTHERN ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION, — 
On Wednesday the President of this Association, 
Mr. Archibald Dunn, read his opening address, 
the subject of which was ‘‘An Ideal Architect,” 
whom he described as one who must be an artist, 
a constructor, and an engineer. In regard to the 
latter point he instanced some of the extra- 
ordinary engineering feats accomplished in con- 
nexion with ancient architectural monuments, the 
conveyance and setting up, for example, of the 
huge single blocks found in some Egyptian build- 
ings and in the temple at Baalbek. He also 
advocated a practical or working acquaintance 
with trades, especially carpentry. 
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ARCHAZ OLOGICAL SOCIETIES, 


Ecyrt EXPLORATION FuND.—This Society 
held its annual meeting on Friday last week at the 
rooms of the Zoological Society, Hanover-square, 
Sir E. Maunde Thompson occupying the chair, 
in the absence of Sir Jobn Fowler, the President. 
The Report of the Treasurer showed that the 
Society’s funds were in a better state than last 
year, although unfortunately there was still an 
excess of expenditure over income. In the 
report by Miss Paterson, the Secretary, it was 
observed that there was an important piece of 
work still to be done at Deir el Bahari, in replacing 
the fallen sculptures. Mr. Somers Clarke had 
undertaken to superintend the preservation of the 
monument, at which the artists in connection with 
the fund were still at work. The Chairman 
referred to the loss which they would sustain 
by the appointment of Mr. Hogarth to the 
Directorship of the British School at Athens. 
His place, however, will fortunately be taken 
by Mr. Flinders Petrie, who was present and 
addressed the meeting, commenting on the 
solid contribution which archzological studies had 

iven to our knowledge of ancient history; 
Gcisiees especially having been the means of 
formulating a reasonable and fairly accurate 
chronology of the earliest period which could be 
called historical. He dwelt on the need for 
increased energy in exploration, in view of the 
rapidity with which ancient remains were perish- 
ing ; and in Egypt one could expect no assistance 
from the native administration, which took no 
interest in antiquity. In the work which he pro- 
posed to do next year he hoped to thruw some 
new light on the period of the Libyan invaders, 
about 3,000 B.C., and to make some important 
additions to Egyptology. 





—_ 
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ENGINEERING SOCIETIES. 


LIVERPOOL ENGINEERING Socigry.—On the 
14th inst. about fifty members of the Liverpool 
Engineering Society, including Mr. S. B. 
Cottrell, the President, visited the works con- 
nected withthe Water Department of the Liver- 
pool Corporation in Pall Mall. The visitors 
were welcomed by Mr. Parry, the water engineer, 
who explained to them the working of the various 
appliances of the department. The works com- 
prise upwards of a dozen sub-departments, one of 
which consists of a standard sample room, where 
the retention of specimens of bricks and other 
material enables the authorities to at once ascer- 
tain whether work done by private contractors is 
up to the recognised standard. A vote of thanks 
was afterwards accorded to Mr. Parry. 


——+~ 4+ 


COMPETITIONS. 


WESLEYAN SuNDAY ScHOOLS, BRADLEY, 
STAFFORDSHIRE.—In the recent competition for 
new Sunday Schools at Bradley, the Committee 
have recommended the acceptance of the designs 
prepared by Mr. R. J. Kowe, of Bilston. 


a 


BELFAST City HALL.—It is stated that a meet- 
ing of the Belfast Council in committee was held at 
the Gas Works, Ormeau-road, on the 13th inst., to 
further consider the plans submitted by various 
architects for the proposed new City Hall. The 
plans which had been selected by Mr. Waterhouse, 
R.A,, and Mr. Bretland, City Surveyor, were 
examined by those present, and, after considerable 
discussion, the plans numbered 30, 42, 43, 22, and 
35, were chosen as the five plans to be sent forward 
to the Corporation for their final decision. 

SEWERAGE WorkKS, PENRITH.—Messrs. Brierly 
& Holt, Blackburn, have, by order of the Penrith 
Urban Council, a new sewerage scheme 
for Penrith to replace the existing system, 
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The Student’s Column. 


RURAL DRAINAGE,—XXI. 
Precipitation, 


T has already been said that the impuri- 
ties of sewage are of two kinds—those 
in solution and those in suspension. 
Further, that the latter, consisting largely of 
foecal matter, are the most difficult to deal with. 
Where the land for irrigation purposes is plenti- 
ful and suitable, the suspended matter may be 
disposed of with the remainder of the sewage ; 
but extreme care must be taken to prevent the 
surface of the land from becoming choked with 
the glutinous matter contained in the sewage, and 
known as ‘‘ sewage slime,” when proper percola- 
tion and aération become impossible, and the land 
is ‘‘sewage-sick.” With sufficient duration of 
contact with the filtering material and efficient 
acration, very small prepared areas will purify 
large quantities of crude sewage. Such areas 
are, however, only small relatively, and are often 
unattainable by rural authorities. 

Various processes have been devised, as early 
as 1762, for separation the suspended matters 
from the rest of the sewage by means of chemical 
reagents, 

It was at one time believed that the separated 
matter, or ‘‘sludge,” possessed a very high 
manurial value, and that local authorities would 
be able, by its sale, not only to cover the 
expense of sewage disposal, but even to make 
a profit. This belief, which led to innumerable 
chemical processes for sewage precipitation, and 
to the waste of enormous sums of public money, 
has in the end failed before the fight of bitter 
experience. Speaking upon the subject in a dis- 
cussion at a meeting of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers in 1887, Dr. Dupré said ‘** that error 
died hard, and it was a mischievous error that 
had been propagated that sewage could be made 
to pay the community. It had done more to 
retard the proper treatment of sewage than any- 
thing else. He came to England thirty years 
ago full of theoretical notions inculcated by 
Liebig, who then compared England to a 
vampire sitting on the breast of Europe sucking 
out its life blood, and discharging it through its 


sewers into the sea. He had since become a | 
sadder, and, he hoped, a wiser man, and| 


had come to the conclusion, which he thought 
most people had reached, that sewage was a 
nuisance to be got rid of, irrespective of expense 
or any idea of making a profit out of it. Liebig 
himself, in after years, came to the conclusion 
that there was something in the sewage system 
adopted by England which rendered it impossible 
to make lit of any agricultural use. There was 
no doubt a great deal of valuable material in 
sewage, but the difficulty was how to get at it. 
Many rivers in Europe carried gold, but if a man 
could earn a penny a day on something else it 
would not pay him to get gold out of a river. 
He had calculated that the silver in the sea-water 
that passed by Southend every year would be 
worth 36,500,000/7, All the gold in California 
and Australia was as nothing compared with the 
unlimited stream of silver that passed the coast. 
But who ever dreamt of getting silver out of sea- 
water? It did not pay. In like manner, English- 
men had adopted for good or evil—he sometimes 
thought for evil—the water-carriage of sewage, 
which probably would not be altered in the life- 
time of any one present ; and the idea therefore, 
of making sewage pay must be given up. Ile did 
not say that there might not be some places 
where the sewage might be made to pay, but in 
the great majority of cases it was mere folly to 
think of making money out of it.” (‘‘ Proceedings 
of the Institution of Civil Engineers,” Vol. Ixxxviii., 
» 214. 
r Prcbebly a principal cause of the difference be- 
tween the theoretical and practical valuesof sewage 
sludge as a manure is to be found in the anti- 
septic properties of the chemical reagents em- 
ployed in precipitation, which delay nitrification, 
which is an essential preliminary to assimilation 
by plant life. Precipitation “ means the produc- 
tion, by the introduction of chemical substances 
within the body of the sewage, of certain solid 
compounds, which, in settling, drag down with 
them the suspended matters in the sewage, to- 
gether with a small proportion of the polluting 
matters which are in solution in the sewage, 
this proportion varying with the quantity of solid 
matters deposited.” (‘‘ Municipal and Sanitary 
Engineer's Handbook.” H. P. Boulnois, p. 268.) 

Although in some chemical processes an 
appreciable reduction is also made in the amount 
of organic matter in solution as well as in 


suspension, this reduction may practically be 
neglected and the effluent considered merely as 
clarified sewage which must be subsequently 
dealt with either upon land or by properly 
prepared filters. 

** To enumerate the various methods proposed 
from time to time for separating the sludge from 
the liquid sewage would require more time and 
patience than the recital would be worth when 
done. The sum and substance of nearly all of 
them is comprised in the use of lime, either alone 
or in conjunction with the sulphates of iron and 
alumina, or of one of both of those salts, alone or 
in combination with charcoal.” (‘* Dibdin.”) 

If crude sewage is permitted to rest, subsidence 
of the matters in suspension will take place toa 
considerable extent ; but the process is slow and 
putrefactive, decomposition is liable to take place 
in the meantime. The application of chemical 
reagents is made with a view to expedite this 
subsidence. 

The substances employed for chemical treat- 
ment of sewage chiefly belong to three classes :— 

1.C lating substances, which entangle the 
suspended matter, and being heavier than the 
liquid portion of the sewage, the whole falls as a 
deposit on the floor of the precipitating-tank. 
The action of these substances is chiefly me- 
chanical. The process is similar to that employed 
in a wine or in clearing coffee with white of 
egg. Example: alumina. 

2. Basic substances, which combine with the 
carbonic acid present in the sewage, producing 
insoluble carbonates, which are precipated and 
carry down the suspended matters with them. 
Example : lime. 

3. Oxydising substances, which part with their 
oxygen to the organic matter present in the 
sewage, decomposing the more amenable portiors 
and forming insoluble heavy precipitates. Ex- 
ample : iron sulphate. 

These and sirilar substances are employed 
singly or in combination. 

‘Lhe most frequently-used precipitant is lime, 
due largely, no doubt, to its cheapness. Recent 
investigation has shown that lime can only be 
used successfully under certain conditions. 

It must be exactly apportioned with regard to 
the strength of the sewage. It should be added 
to the sewage in the form of lime-water, or if in 
the form of milk of lime, efficient agitation must 
be secured, otherwise the greater porticn of the 
lime will be inactive as a precipitant. An excess 
of lime will dissolve ‘‘ a by no means inconsider- 
able quantity of the offensive matters previously 
in suspension, and this is apt to render the last 
stage of the liquid worse than the first.” Lime 
produces a bulky sludge containing a large pro- 
portion of moisture, and which is very liable to 
putrefaction or secondary decomposition. 

In a typically rural district, the constant atten- 





tion and concurrent expense which an efficiert 
lime process would entail would render it im- 
| practicable. ' 

The application of salts of iron to sewage, 


| either alone or in conjunction with other sub- 


| stances, also requires constant supervision ard 
| complicated expensive machinery. : 
| Practically, the only chemical precipitant which 
| can be adjusted to the sewage automatically, and 
which does not entail complicated machinery, is 
|alum cake, which will be dealt with in detail 
| later. 
| The form of settling or precipitation tank is 
/a prolific source of discussion at the present 
| moment. An enumeration of the various forms 
| might recall Mr. Browning’s ‘‘ Pied Piper of 
| Hamelin.” Large tanks, small tanks, round 
‘tanks, square tanks, long tanks, narrow tanks, 
_deep tanks, shallow tanks, upward flow tanks, 
| downward flow tanks, continuous flow tanks, 
intermittent flow tanks, e¢ hoc genus omne. 
| Rectangular tanks are convenient and econo- 
| mical. They should have cross walls to check the 
| velocity of the body of the liquid contained in 
| them, and should be provided with floating scum- 
|boards. “The bottom of the tank should be 
| segmental in cross-section, the width being about 
| one-fourth of its length, whilst the longitudinal 
| section should show a fall of about 1 in So, the 
deepest end being at the inlet ; the sludge will be 
readily removed from the tanks constructed in 
this manner.” (Santo-Crimp.) The tanks 
should be in duplicate to allow for cleaning, 
repairs, &c., and the total tank capacity should 
not be less than 50 per cent. of the total dry. 
weather flow of the sewage. 
Candy & Ives’ circular tanks, and Wollheim’s 
radial-flow tank possess advantages for rural 
work. 


The disposal of the sludge which contains from 





90 to 97 per cent. of moisture is often a difficult 
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blem. Usually in the country it can be drawn 
or pumped drety into barrels and hauled on to 
the of neighbouring farmers. If this cannot 
be done the shales should be run into settling 
tanks or porous beds. On standing, a portion of 
the moisture separates from the rest of the sludge, 
and in the former case is run off and re-treated in 
the precipitation tanks, or in the latter case is 
absorbed by the porous material of which the bed 
is constructed. This separation may be expedited 
by the addition of lime, by means of which the 
moisture may be reduced to 55 to 60 per cent. 
Another method is to mix road ings or house 
refuse with the wet sludge. These methods 
render the sludge more portable and less offensive 
and facilitate its disposal to farmers, &c., occa- 
sionally without loss. 

The following conclusions were drawn by Dr. 
Percy Frankland from observations on the 
practical treatment of sewage :—“* As regards the 
execution of these precipitation processes, the 
method of subsidence under complete rest—at any 
rate, as at present carried out—appears to have 
little to recommend it ; for though unquestionably 
correct in theory, it is difficult in practice to 
afford rest of sufficient duration for the advantages 
to come into play; whilst the far greater com- 
plexity, both of construction and management, 
which this method entails are very much against 
it. In none of the three towns in which this 
method was in operation was the effluent remark- 
able for its freedom from suspended matter. 

In practice the greatest success is to be antici- 
pated by employing the maximum capacity in a 
single tank of moderate depth without partitions. 
In short, let the whole of the available money be 
devoted to the acquisition of the largest system of 
tanks of the simplest construction, and requiring 
the least attention.” (‘‘ Transactions of the Sani- 
tary Institute,” vol. x., p. 276.) 


—+>+4+__ 


OBITUARY. 


Mr. F. A. SKIDMORE.— We have to record the 
death, at the age of 80, of this once well-known 
art metal worker, whose name was familiar to every 
one in the high tide of the Gothic revival. Skidmore, 
as a boy, was apprenticed to his father, a gold and 
silver smith from London, who had settled in 
Coventry. When his term of apprenticeship had 
expired, he entered cn the study of ancient metal 
work and manufacture at home and abroad, and, 
after his return, he commenced business in Coventry, 
about 1850 on a very limited scale; but later on he 
received a large Government order which involved a 
great amount of forging and working in iron, and 
soon afterwards a company was formed to take over 
and extend bis business. Extensive buildings were 
erected in Alma-street, Coventry (afterwards occu- 
pied by Messrs. Snger & Co., the cycle manufac- 
turers). In 1862, at the Great International Exhibi- 
tion, the Skidmore Company were awarded a medal 
for “ progress, elegance of design, and excellent 
workmanship.” The company was afierwards 
amalgamated with Winfields, Limited, of Birming- 
bam, and Mr. Skidmore left Coventry about 
twenty years ago and opened an establishment at 
the Manor House, Meriden, about six miles away ; 
but his hitherto successful career was uvhappily 
interrupted by years of illness, which left him par- 
tially blind. Owing to this misfortune he became 
very reduced in circumstances, and in 1894 a com- 
mittee, consisting of the Mayor of Coventry (Alder- 
man Singer), Sir Henry Acland, Mr. J. Oldrid 
Scott, ard others, raised a fund to aid him in his 
declining years. Mr. Skidmore’s artistic work is to 
be seen almost everywhere; examples of it are 
found in no less than twenty-four Cathedrals, in- 
cluding these of Canterbury, York Minster, St. 
Paul's (London), Westminster Abbey, Durham, 
Hereford (a very notable screen of wrought metal, 
mosaics, onyx, and other ious stones), Lichfield 
achancel screen enriched with bronze figures, and 
made from the designs cf Sir Gilbert Scott), Chester, 
&e. ; also in the A. chiepi Palace at Lambeth, 
St. Giles’ (Edinburgh), Bt. urgo (Glasgcw), at Cal- 
cutta, and at Grahamstown, South Africa ; also in St. 
Georges Chapel, Windsor, St. Nicholas’, Antwerp, 
St. James’, Philadelphia, a cburch at Valparaiso, 
and at St. George's Church, Demerara. His works 
are also to be found in 300 or more parish churches 
all over the country ; in fitteen colleges, including no 
fewer than eight at Oxford, six at Cambridge, and 
Glasgow University. Sceme fine examples of his 
secular work can be seen in sixteen town halls, 
Government cffices, twenty-one castles, courts, and 
mansions, among the most notable being those of 
the Royal Exchange, Liverpool; Colston Hall, 
Bustol; Peel Park gates, Manchester: Imperial 
Hotel, Malvern; India Museum, Londen ; Errc! 
Park gates, Dundee ; a fountain at Greencck ; and 
the magnificent wrought-iron entrance-gates to 
Eaton Park. the Cheshire seat of the Duke of West- 
minster. He also carried out the canopy to the 
Albert Memorial in Hyde Park. The whole of this 
canopy was made at Mr. Skidmore’s Coventry works, 
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the’richest monuments existing, the architect, Sir 
Gilbert Scott, wrote in his i y: ‘For 
the execution of this metal work ( ising more 
than half of the monument) the only man in the 
world to my knowledge to carry out my ideas was 
Mr. Skidmore, of Coventry, and he has done it.” 
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GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


GROSVENOR HOSPITAL FOR WOMEN AND CHIL- 
DREN, WESTMINSTER .—It is hoped that this hospital, 
of which the foundation stone was laid in July by Lady 
Kortright, will be ready for opening by the Princess 
Louise next season. The building is at the corner 
of Vincent-square, Westminster, and when com- 
pleted will consist of a well-lighted half sunk base- 
ment, the walls of which are built in glazed bricks 
with a dado 5 ft. high, in a darker colour, all floor 
angles being rounded in corridors or apartments 
where dust would be likely to accumulate or be 
secreted. The first floor, with corridors laid in 
mosaic, will be devoted principally to the executive 
and nursing staff, whilst the two upper floors will be 
devoted entirely to the sick wards. There will be 
twenty-six beds, and on the top floor a small theatre 
or operating-room with every kind of improved 
fittings. Being a special hospital, as also a payirg 
one, the Building Committee have arranged thatsome 
of the wards shall be single ones for one bed, whilst 
the others are planned for three, four, or five beds. 
The two staircases are of stone, and in the centre of 
the main one will be a well, up which a passenger- 
lift is intended to be erected, whilst a dinner) have 
soiled linen shoot, and dust shoot (externaldings, 
been arranged for. Internal cornices, mouldings, 
and ledges, calcufated to receive deposits of dust, 
have been carefully avoided. At the rear is the 
newly-erected out-patients’ department, in design 
and material similar to the building in course of 
erection. The accommodation here is a waiting- 
hall, a ladies’ office, dispensary, surgeons’ and 
physicians’ rooms, and two dressing-rooms, with 
accessories for patients and staff, communication 
with the main building being provided. The floors 
are laid with the Acme Patent Silent Wood Flooring 
Company's material. The roof is a lead flat, and 
the whole building is self-contained and well lighted, 
and warmed by hot-water arranged and executed 
by Messrs. Wilson & Sons, who will also carry out 
the warming and cooking arrangements to the main 
building. Messrs. Roumieu & Aitchison are the 
(benorary) architects. 

U.P. CHURCH, STRANRAER, N.B.—The founda- 
tion-stone of the new church which is in course of 
erection by the Ivy Place United Presbyterian congre- 
gation, Stranraer, was laid recently. The building 
occupies the site of the cld church in London-road. 
The roofs will be covered with sea-green slates finished 
with red ridge tiles, and the roof of stair turrret 
covered with dark red tiles. The main gable faces 
the street, the principal entrance being in the centre 
by a double doorway. On each side are mullioned 
windows, with traceried beads, lighting the vestibule. 
Over the main entrance and lighting the end gallery 
is a five-light window, the upper part filled with 
tracery ; the flanks of the gable in line with this are 
also enriched with cusped panelling, and in the 
upper part of the gable is a moulded niche over a 
carved corbel. On the western side of the main gable 
the gallery staircaseiscarried up in an octagonal tower. 
The side elevations are in keeping with the front, 
having a series of two-light windows in the lower 
portion, and large four-light windows with traceried 
heads in the upper, the windows next the pulpit end 
being carried up to a much higher level under the 
transept gables. In the interior, the church will be 
divided into nave ard side aisles by stone piers and 
arches ; the piers also carrying the galleries, which 
are placed behind them at the sides, and supported 
on steel girders. The roof construction will be 
mestly exposed and of dressed timber, the ceilings 
ail wood lined. A pulpit recess is formed at the 
south end of the church, with stone columns and a 
moulded arch cver it, and the upper part bas a 
traceried three-light window intended to be filled 
with stained glass. The sittings provided are for 
530 persors. The hall is intended to seat about 
300, while the large session - house can also be 
opened into it when required. There are also pro- 
vided a ladies’ room, vestry, kitchen, and heating- 
room, with cloakroom and lavatory accommedation. 
The total cost of the building will be about 4 cooé, 
The architect is Mr. John B. Wilson, of Glasgow ; 
and the following are the principal contractors :— 
Mason, D. Purdie, Stranraer ; wright, D. Milligan, 
Ayr; plumber, J. Jobnstone & Son, Glesgow; 
plasterer, James Torrance, Stranraer ; slater, William 
Auld & Son, Ayr; glazier and painter, S. Kemp, 
jun., Hamilton. 

PROPOSED PuBLIC BATHS, LEITH.—It is pro- 
posed to erect at Leith new public swimming baths. 
The plans of the baths are designed to provide a 
Swi nming bath 75 ft. in length by 35ft. in breadth, 
with a depth of 7 tt. at the deepest part, and 3 ft. at 
the sballowest part. Around the same there is a 
platform, flanked by twenty-two dressing boxes on 
the one side and nineteen dressing boxes on the 
other, with an attendant’s room at the farther end 
of the bath. At this end of the swimming bath 
there will also be a diving stage and stairs up to the 
gallery, which will be constructed 











along both sides | nical school fittings; with Messrs. b 
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dressing boxes. At the shallow end of the swimmin 

bath is situated a douche-room, having an area o 
2aft. by 11 ft. There is a stair which leads to the 
large platform and gallery above those apartments. 
The dimensions within the walls of the swimming 
bath are rooft. by s6ft. 6in. On the north side 
of the swimming bath building is the entrance, 
entrance hall, superintendent's office, towel store, 
waiting-room, and suite of eight private baths. The 
probable cost of the baths, estimated by the Burgh 
Architect, Mr. George Simpson, is 8,o00/, 

BANK, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.—The new pre- 
mises for Messrs. Hodgkin, Barnett, & Co.'s West- 
gate branch, Newcastle, are situated at the corner of 
Cottenbam-street and Westgate-road. The work 
has been carried out by local contractors, viz. :— 
Middlemiss Bros., builders; Mr. Hewitson, slater ; 
Mr, R. Heron, plumber; Mr. W. Ferguson, plas- 
terer; Mr. G. G. Laidler, painter and glazier - 
Emley & Sons, Limited, mosaic work ; McGee & 
Beckett, fittings. The work is from the designs of 
Mr. Frank W. Rich, architect, of Newcastle, 


BRADFORD PARISH CHURCH RESTORATION.— 
We are informed that the vicar and churchwardens 
of the Bradford Parish Church have secured the 
services of Mr. J. L. Pearson, R.A., to confer with 
them, in conjunction with Messrs. T. H. & F. 
Healey, as to the best mode of restoring and extend- 
ing the Parish Church.-—Aradford Observer, 

THE GAMBLE INSTITUTE, St. HELEN's.--Lord 
Derby bas just opened the new Technical Schools 
and Central Free Library, St. Helen's, erected at a 
cost of nearly 30,000/., and presented to the town 
by Colonel Gamble, C.B. The site has three front- 
ages, namely, to Corporation-street, Hardshaw- 
sireet, and Bickerstafie-street. Externally the 
building is faced with red terra-cotta and red 
pressed bricks upon a sub-base of granite to the 
Jevel of the ground floor, The whole of the ground 
floor, with the exception of the cffices provided for 
the use of the director of technica! education, has 
been devoted to the Free Library. The hall, in 
which is placed the borrowers’ counter, measures 
55 ft. by 24 ft. The lending department is imme- 
diately bebind the space for borrowers, and 
extends 56 ft. back, the full width of the ball. A 
private room for the librarian is screened off in a 
corner of the department, and lavatory accommcda- 
tion for the staft is also provided. The whcle of the 
frontage of the building to Bickerstaffe-street is 
occupied by the general reading-rocm, which is 
11g ft. long and 32 ft. wide. The reference 
reading-room, so ft. by 32 ft., bas a counter running 
round two sides exactly similar in design to that in 
the borrowers’ department, and behind it are placed 
the racks for the reference books. A reading-room 
for boys, 32 ft. by 21 ft., and a ladies’ room, 32 ft. 
by 13 ft., with separate lavatory accommodaticn in 
the latter, are also provided. A store-room has 
been made in the basement, with direct access from 
Bickerstaffe-street. The entrance to the Technical 
School is also from Hardshaw-street, and corre- 
sponds to the entrance to the Free Library ; and 
the technical director's offices and waiting-room 
bave been provided on the ground-floor level. The 
basement is devoted to engineering, plumbing, and 
other manual departments, including an eng'neering 
shop, 62 ft. by 32 ft. The rear of the basement is 
taken up with the engine and dynamo house in con- 
nexion with the heating and ventilating apparatus, 
forming an adjunct to the engineering department. 
On the first floor of the building fronting Bicker- 
staffe-street is placed the physics laboratory, 56 {t. 
by 25 ft., with class-rooms, and a lecture-theatre 
capable of accommodating ninety students. Imme- 
diately behind the physics preparation-room, ard 
entered from the laboratory, is a ‘‘ dark “ room for 
photographic and other purposes. The wing of the 
building in Corporation-street on this floor embraces 
a students’ common room, two large class-rocms, 
and the geometrical drawing-room, with cookery 
and laundry demonstration rooms, 56 {t. by 32 ft., 
at the end of the corridor. Teachers rooms, ladies 
cloak-room, and lavatory are placed cn eitber side 
of the central staircase, and a feature of the first 
floor, as well as of the floor above, is a continuous 
arcade, within which it is intended to retain for 
exhibition the prize specimens of the students, and 
as a@ muscum be other articles of interest relating to 
the work carried out in the institute. Thesecond floor 
is entirely devoted tothe chemicaland art departments. 
The chemizal laboratory measvres 68 ft. by 32 ft., 
The art department, including the modellirg-rcoms, 
the advanced art rooms, and the art-master s rooms, 
are placed in the wing fronting Corperation-street. 
The heating and ventilation of the building have been 
carried out by Messrs. Blackman, of Manchester. 
The whole of the building is lighted with electricity 
supplied from the Corporation mains. This branch 
of the work has been executed by Messrs. Bennet & 
Druce, of Preston, Mr. E. M. Lacy, electrical epg'- 
neer, of Westminster, London, having co-operated 
with the architects in the superintendence of it. The 
whole of the work bas been o~ _ — ger 
prepared by Messrs. Briggs olstenholme, © 
Blackburn ‘ead Liverpool, by Messrs. Neill © 
Sons, of Manchester, under the superintencerce 
of Mr. Goulbourne, clerk of the works. Sub- 
contracts were made with Mr. Jobn Heywood, of 


Manchester, for the su of the library and mage’ 
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chemical and physical ments ; and with Mr. 
George Swift, of Liverpool, for the tiled dadoes, 

RESTORATION OF HILDENBOROUGH CHURCH.— 
The Church of St. John, Hildenborough, Kent, was 
opened recently, after restoration and enlargement 
at a cost of 200o0/. The structural alterations con- 
sist chiefly of an extension at the western end, 
where there is a triple-light window filled in with 
cathedral glass, while the door now faces the south- 
west. There has also been an enlargement of the 
vestry, and a door which used to open abruptly into 
the chancel is succeeded by an entrance leading 
directly into the small south aisle. The chancel 
floor been paved with tessellated tiles. The 
choir stalls and reading-desk are of English oak. The 
nave is separated from the chancel by a dwarf screen, 
with wrought-iron gates, and the building has been 
fitted throughout with benches of English oak. The 
aisles have been laid with terra-cotta tiles, and the 
flooring is entirely new. The timbered roof has 
been redecorated, and the church is heated by hot- 
water pipes by Messrs. Metcalfe, of Preston. 
The shingles of the spire have undergone repair, 
and a new gilt vane has been provided. The archi- 
tect was Mr. Hunt, and the work has been carried 
out by Mr. R. Langridge, of Tunbridge. 

Free Cuurcu, KELty, N.B.—This building bas 
just been opened. The new church occupies a site 
pear the centre of the village. Accommodation, 
including a gallery which is erected at the western 
portion of the building. is provided for over soo 
sitters. In the rear of the church a hall, capable of 
accommodating 200 persons, has been erected— 
together with a vestry and wailing room. It is 
expected that the entire buildings will cost over 
200o/, Mr. T. H. Ure, Dunfermline, was archi- 
tect, and the contractors were as follow :—-Mason 
work, William Deas, Glenfarg ; joiner work, Thomas 
Rutherford, Blairadam; slater and plaster work, 
Charles Nisbet, Kelty; plumber work, George 
Hutton, Dunfermline ; painter work, Andrew 
Allison, Cowdenheath ; glazier work, Wm. Meikle 
& Sons, Glasgow; heating, Wm. Cook & Son, 
Edinburgh. 

EpiscOpAL CHURCH, AUCHTERARDER, PERTH. 
—The new church for St. Kessog’s Episcopal con- 
gregation is to be in the Gothic style. The site is in 
the park behind the Volunteer Armoury. The archi- 
tects are Messrs. Ross & Macbeth, Inverness. The 
tradesmen for the various branches of the work are : 
—Mason, Mr. Peter Anderson, who will also lay the 
mosaics; joiner, Mr. James Martin; slater, Mr. 
Robert Gibson, all of Auchterarder ; painting and 
glazing, Mr. Charles Anderson, Perth ; and plumber, 
Mr. James MacLeish, Perth. 

BOARD SCHOOLS, VIRGINIA WATER, SURREY.— 
These schools have just been opened. Mr. W. 
Menzies was the architect, and Mr. Simpscn was 
the builder. 

St OswALp's HomE, CULLERCOATS, NORTHUM- 
BERLAND —On the rith inst., the new St. Oswald's 
Home for Waifs and Strays, which has been erected 
in Mast-lane, Cullercoats, was dedicated and opened. 
The new building is in red brick, with stone facings, 
the latter from the Heworth Quarries, with here and 
there stone trom Brunton Wood Quarry. The 
architect is Mr. C, Stanley Peach, of London. The 
whole of the main cffices are on the ground floor, a 
corridor through the centre of the building connect- 
ing the various apartments. A feature at the north- 
west corner of the building is a chapel, with stalls for 
a small choir. 

EXTENSION OF UNIVERSITY BUILDINGS, ABER- 
DEEN.—The tenders for the erection of the south 
wing of the University have been accepted. The 
architect is Mr. A. Marshall Mackenzie, A.R S.A., 
Aberdeen.—The University Court are prepared to 
hand over to the Town Council on May 15 nexta 
new site for Greyfriar’s Church (partly a pre- 
Reformation edifice), which, by the University 
Buildings Act, Aberdeen Town Council has to 
remove and replace by a new church—the total cost 
being estimated at 10,000/. 

BANK PREMISES, SOUTHEND. — The tender of 
Messrs. Davis & Leaney has been accepted for the 
erection of the second oes of bank premises, 
High-street, Southend. e architects are Messrs. 
Thompson & Greenhalgh, Southend. 

NEw CATTLE MARKET, LouGHBOROUGH.—The 
new market for the sale of cattle, sheep, and pigs, 
which has been constructed in the Island House 
Park, Loughborough, by the Corporation, has just 
been completed. The work has been planned and 
carried out by Mr. A. W. Cross, Borough Surveyor. 

FREE CnHuRCH, LANGSIDE, GLASGowW.—This 
church bas just been completed from plans prepared 
by the architect, Mr. A. Skirving, of Glasgow. 

Town HALL ADDITIONS, BOVEY TRACEY —In 
Bovey Tracey Town Hall recently, Mr. W. O. E. 
Meade-King, M. Inst.C.E., held an inquiry respect- 
ing an application by the Parish Council for leave to 
borrow 300/. for additions to the Town Hall, accord- 
ing to the plans made by Mr. Segar, and known as 
No. 2 scheme. 

_ADDITIONS TO PUBLIC SCHOOL, CELLARDYKE, 
Fire.—Additions to these schools are being pro- 
ceeded with, from plans prepared by the architects, 
Messrs. A. & A. & Dewar, of Leven. The mason 
work is being carried out by Messrs. J. & D, Lawrie. 
_ Baptist CHAPEL, Pupsgy.—A Baptist Chapel 
is now in course of erection at Padsey. The new 
chapel, which is being erected to designs prepared 





by Messrs. Hodgson & F 7% 
ford and Pinson will Priva Dory re es 
will have a frontage to Littlemoor-road. The total 
cost is estimated at 2,600/, 
* cine MERCY EXTENSIONS, DUNDEE.— 

1S proposed to erect additions, comprising House 
ninety, Convalescent Home, and’ laundry pre- 
"paren Pom — attached to the present 
aaa = ings at Dundee. The House of Mercy 
. ccommodation for about thirty-two girls, 
and has large recreation-room, refectory, workroom. 
waiting-room, and the necessary kitchen premises, 
with lavatory accommodation on the ground-floor, 
and two dormitories, serving-room, bedrooms, bath- 
rooms, &c,, on the first-floor. The cost of the build- 
Ing is estimated at 6,000/. Mr. T. Martin Cappon 
is architect for the work. 

CAFE, PRESTON. —There was opened at Preston 
on the 13th inst, a ‘Jap Café,” for Messrs, Clayton 
Bros, Mr. E. Bush, of Preston, was the architect 
for the new premises, 

ACE OMMODATION FOR THE LIVERPOOL City 

COUNCIL,—lIt is understood that the City Surveyor 
is at present preparing a scheme which will shortly 
be submitted to the Finance Committee for the 
accommodation of the City Council. The present 
Council Chamber at the Town Hall is large enough 
for the purpose as far as floor-space is concerned, 
but the height of the apartment is inadequate, and 
its proper ventilation difficult. A proposal has been 
made to overcome the difficulty by sinking the floor 
and arranging the benches in tiers after the style of 
the House of Commons, but the suggestion, it 
seems, proves impracticable for structural reasons. 
It is by no means impossible, under these circum- 
stances, that the Council will find a suitable Joca/e 
in the Small Concert Room, St. George's Hall, a 
chamber admirably adapted for the purpose in every 
way.—Liverpool Post. 

Tower, ST. JAMES’S CATHOLIC CHURCH, 
BOOTLE.—On the 15th inst. the new tower at St. 
James's Catholic Church, Bootle, was opened. 
The work, commenced last May by the con- 
tractors, Messrs. S. Woods « Son Bootle, has been 
carried out under the supervision of Mr. C, 
Hadfield, of Sheffield, who designed the church, 
with whom has been associated in the working out 
of the designs his son, Mr. C. M. Hadfield. 

EXTENSION OF CLUB PREMISES, PLYMOUTH.— 
The directors of the Plymouth and Western Counties 
Liberal Club have decided to undertake alterations 
to the premises in Bedford-street. Messrs. Keats 
& Coath Adams have prepared the plans, and the 
contract has been entrusted to Messrs. Wakeham 
Brothers to carry out. 

LECTURE HALL, Y.W.C.A. BUILDINGS, IPSWICH. 
—A new lecture-hall has just been opened in con- 
nexion with the Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion premises, Ipswich. The architect for the 
addition was Mr. Brightwen Binyon, Ipswich, 
The work was carried out by Mr. W. Pipe. 

RENOVATION OF PARISH CHURCH, HARBORNE. 
—This church was reopened on the rsth imst., after 
being closed for the past six weeks for renovation. 
Plans were prepared by Mr. R Heaton, architect, 
which included new clearstory windows in the roof 
of the nave, windows in the roof over the galleries, 
re-slating the roof, new hot-water radiators, and 
enlargement of choir and clergy vestries. Messrs. 
Moffatt & Sons, builders, have carried out the 
work. 5 

FREE GARDENERS’ HALL, DUNGANNON.—On 
the 16th inst., a new Free Gardeners’ Hall (which is 
the first of the kind in Ireland) was opened by 
Viscountess Avonmore, at Dungannon. The hall, 
which was erected by Mr. John Langlands, from 
plans prepared by Mr. Samuel Wilson, C.E., is 
situated in Park-road, almost in the centre of the 
town. The building contains a billiard-room, read- 
ing-room, committee-rooms, and a large hall suit- 
able for public meetings. 

ScHooL, DruMBo, IRELAND.—In connexion 
with the Presbyterian Church at Drumbo a national 
school, to be used also as a lecture hall, has been 
erected. The school, which is designed to be in 
harmony with the church adjoining, will accommo- 
date about three hundred. Mr. Robert George, 
builder, Belfast, executed the work, and Mr, 
Thomas Roe was the architect. b be 

INSTITUTE BUILDINGS, GLASGOW. — A building 
is in course of erection for the accommodation of 
the Southern Section of the Glasgow Young Men's 
Christian Association, and it occupies a site at the 
corner of Maxwell-road and Pollokshaws-road. The 
principal entrance is at the corner, and on the 
ground floor there will be a small hall seating 300 
persons, and also a tea-room with public and private 
entrances. The rest of the ground floor will be 
occupied by six large shops. On the first floor there 
will be the large hall, seating about 800 persons, and 
having an open timber roof and lighted on either 
side by four large three-light windows having simple 
tracery at top. On this floor there will also be a 
large reading room and library, social parlour, and 
four classrooms. The second floor will con- 
tain a gymnasium, with spectators gallery, and 
having dressing-room, bath, &c., and also seven 
additional class-rooms. The caretaker’s house 
occupies the corner of the building on the = 
floor, Lavatory accommodation is provided on eac 
floor. The building will be heated throughout with 
hot-water pipes, low-pressure system. The walls are 








of red stone, and the building will be slated with 
sea-green slates and red ridge tiles. The contractors 
for the several works are : — Mason, Alexander 
Stewart ; joiner, George Laird & Son ; brick, Green 
& M‘Callum ; plumber, John Paterson & Company. 
Mr. John Sim is clerk of the works, and the archi- 
tect for the building is Robert Miller, Glasgow. 

WORKHOUSE SCHEME, LIVERPOOL.—At the fort- 
nightly meeting of the Liverpool Select Vestry on 
the 17:h inst. long discussion ensued upon the pro- 
posed conversion of the workhouse buildings at 
Brownlow Hill into a general parish infirmary, to 
accommodate about 2,000 acute and chronic cases, 
and 400 able-bodied paupers as helpers. Mr. Pick- 
thall, Chairman of the Workhouse Committee, 
recommended the plan prepared by Mr. Henry 
Hartley, by which it was estimated the accommo- 
dation required would be provided for an outlay of 
about 25. 000/, Mr. Burke objected to the plan on 
the ground that as the new pavilions were proposed 
to be built among existing high buildings the 
ventilation would be deficient. The discussion was 
subsequently adjourned for a fortnight. 


+?>+ 
SANITARY AND ENGINEERING NEWS, 


NEw BRIDGE OVER THE OuSsE.—An interesting 
piece of rapid structural engineering work was 
accomplished on the Great Eastern Railway system 
during the early hours of the 8th inst. The old 
railway bridge over the River Ouse, on the London 
and Norwich main line near Ely, was completely 
removed and a new wrought iron bridge of one 
span, some 300 tons dead weight and 130 ft. in 
length, was erected in its place. At about 1.30 
am. operations were commenced by removing 
the rails and upper cross timbers. Half-an-hour 
later, the first of the iron girders, which numbered 
twenty in all and weighed six tons each, was lifted 
by steam cranes and shunted on to the trucks. The 
work was completed by about 7.30 a.m. Pre- 
parations were now made for placing into position 
the new bridge, which had been previously erected 
on staging alongside the old bridge. ‘This was 
effected by slowly hauling the entire superstructure 
by means of winches fixed on both banks of the 
river—the bridge itself resting on trolleys running 
on rails laid along the abutments. This work was 
completed soon after nine in the morning. The 
next business was to relieve the trolleys of their 300 
tons of dead weight and lower the bridge by 
powerful hydraulic jacks on to its permanent 
supports. ‘This done the rails were laid, the per- 
manent way was made good, and the main line con- 
nexion completeiy restored with a delay to only one 
train of the ordinary Sunday service. The opera- 
tions were carried out under the directions of Mr. 
John Wilson, Chief Engineer of the line, by Messrs. 
Head, Wrightson, & Co. : 

STREET WORKS, FLIXTON, LANCASHIRE.—On 
the 6th inst. Colonel Luara, R.E., an lospector of 
the Local Government Board, held an inquiry at 
Flixton into the application of the Barton Rural 
District Council for permission to borrow 2,800/. for 
works of private street improvement in the township 
of Fhxton. Mr. J. W. Whitworth, Clerk to the 
Council, explained that the works would be carried 
out in Princess-road, Lime and Oak-avenues, The 
Hollies, and several back streets. Mr. Hooley, 
Surveyor to the District Council, gave particulars of 
the proposed works. 

PUBLIC IMPROVEMENTS, BARRY. — Colonel W. 
Langton Coke, M Inst.C.E., one of the Inspectors 
of the Local Government Board, held a public 
inquiry recently at the District Council Offices, 
Barry Docks, in connexion with applications made 
by the Local Anthorities for sanction to borrow 960/. 
for the purchase of additional trees and tree-guards, 
and 1,s10/. for the purpose of street improvement. 
The Surveyor, Mr. J. C. Pardoe, stated that of the 
sum of 1,510/., 7702. would be required for widen- 
ing Park-road, 360/. for widening Harbour-road, 
150, for public urinals, 1oo/, for sewer ventilators, 
and 130/. for pitching around hydrants. There was 
no opposition, : 

DRAINAGE WorKs, ExMouTH.—Mr. W. O, E, 
Meade King, Local Government Board Inspector, 
held an inquiry at Exmouth on the roth inst., intoan 
application made by the Exmouth Urban District 
Council to borrow 1,200/. for works of storm-water 
drainage, 830/. for works of private street improve- 
ment, and 7oo/. for purposes of public street im- 
provement and for works of lighting. Mr. W. H. 
Beswick, the Surveyor, briefly cetailed the proposed 

heme. 

Waren SupeLy, Loor.— Mr. King, Local 
Government Board Inspector, held an inquiry at 
Looe recently, in regatd to an application of the 
Liskeard District Council for consent to borrow 
1,500/. to provide a supplementary water supply for 
East Looe. Messrs. Jenkin & Son submitted plans 
and specifications of tbe proposed works, The 
arrangements for West Looe were afterwards the 
j f an inquiry. 
iemeae Boake, TROWBRIDGE. —On the 33th 
inst. an inquiry, ordered by the Local Government 
Board, into the circumstances attending the applica- 
tion of the Urban es permission to oe 

ooo/. for the »se of constructing sewage dis- 
posal weak, was beld by Mr. F. H. Tulloch. 
Urban Council had previously asked for a postpone- 
ment of the inquiry until a deputation had visited 
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Exeter to ascertain the working of the septic system, 
but the Local Government Board declined to follow 
this course. The Urban Council were represented 
by Mr. T. S. Hill (clerk), Mr. F, E. G. Bradshaw 
(Surveyor), and others, Mr. W. H. — engi- 
neer for the works, was also present, and he pre- 
sented details of the scheme, which has been 
adopted by the Urban Council. 

SEWERAGE Works, ST. GEORGE, BRISTOL.—On 
the rrth inst., at the offices of the District Council, 
St. George, Bristol, an inquiry was held by Mr. 
F. H. Tulioch, M.Inst.C.E., under the Public 
Health Act, 1875, and the Private Street Works 
Act, 1872, to consider an application by the 
District Council for consent to borrow money for 
works of sewerage, and 4,500/. for works of private 
street improvement. Mr. A. J. Verrier (Chairman), 
Mr. F. Hicks, Messrs. T. Lewis (surveyor), and J. 
Stubbs (clerk) attended on behalf of the Urban Dis- 
trict Council. 

PUBLIC IMPROVEMENTS, MORECAMBE. —Colonel 
John Ord Hasted, R.E.; an inspector of the Local 
Government Board, held an inquiry at Morecambe on 
the 13th inst. with reference to applications made by 
the District Council for permission to borrow pap 
for various works of improvement. These included 
13,000/. required for the construction of a new sea- 
wall and promenade, 200/. for widening the West 
End promenade, 26,coo/. for electric lighting pur- 
poses, and 20,0c0/, for works of sewerage. e 
various proposals were fully stated on behalf of the 
Council by Mr. William Tilly (clerk), and Mr. John 
Bond (Surveyor). 

SEWAGE SYSTEM, KinG’s NORTON.—The Dis- 
trict Council of King’s Norton having applied to 
the Local Government Board for sanction to borrow 
two sums of 1, 400/, for extension and improvement 
of the sewerage for the parish, Colonel A. G. Durn- 
ford, R.E., one of the Local Government Board's 
inspectors, attended at King’s Heath Institute on 
the r2th inst. to receive evidence in regard to the 
application. Mr. J. H. Webb (Assistant Surveyor} 
was in attendance, 

BRIDGE, DURHAM.—The directors of the North- 
Eastern Railway Company have decided, it is 
stated. to remove the wooden viaduct at the old 
Relly Paper Mills, near Durham, and to replace it 
with a new viaduct of red brick on the eastern side 
of the old one. The new bridge will be nearl 
400 ft. long and 70 ft. high. The new viaduct will 
be built frem the designs of Mr. C, A. Harrison, 
the Company's Engineer at Newcastle, 

BLACKWALL TUNNEL. —The sewer works on 
both sides of the river, the fireproof fence, and the 
approach rcad at Ordnance Wharf, East Greenwich, 
the river wall at Northumberland Wharf, Poplar, 
and the ‘‘cut and cover" operations on the south 
side of the Thames are completed. At shaft No. 4 
the glazed brick lining is nearly finished. During 
the month of October six cast-iron rings, equivalent 
to a length of 15 ft., were erected in the lined portion 
of the tunnel, the last ordinary ring being placed 
in position on the 8th, The special rings for the 
shafts are now being cast in Glasgow, and will 
be fixed as soon as tbe shafts are completed. 
Tbe shield is being taken down, but its shell will 
remain as a part of the lining of tbe tunnel. In 
the further cast-iron portion of the tunnel beneath 
the river the concrete lining is executed for a length 
of 17sft., while for a distance of 1,ocoft. it is 
finished up to the road level, and preparations are 
being made for setting the white glazed tiling. On 
the north shore, out of a total length of 436 ft., the 
‘cut and cover" work is done for a distance of 
427 ft. All the concrete foundations for the open 
approach-roads on both sides of the Thames are 
formed, and on the north shore the granite-pitched 
cartiageway (with channel and kerb) is laid fora 
length of 7301t., and the York paved footways for a 
distance ot 6ooft. The channel and kerb fora 
length of 200 ft. have also been put down on the south 
side ofthe river. With the exception of about 60 ft. 
at the East India Dock-road end, all the paving is 
laid in Robin Hood-lane, Poplar. The progress 
made with the erection of the entrance houses on 
beth sides of the river bas been very slow, owing to 
the non-delivery of stone from the quarries, but 
this is now being despatched more rapidly. The 
house on the north side is built to an average 
a'utude of 16 ft., and that on the south side to an 
average height of 3{t. 6in. In connexion with the 
electric light station a well is being sunk to obtain 
water for condensing purposes, and the excavation 
‘or the boiler-house has been commenced. The 
‘otal approximate cost of tbe contract works, 
ncluding the approach roads, is 723,408/., of which 
tbe sum of 8,934/. is due to the progress made 
“uring tbe month of October. The contractors are 
Messrs. Pearson & Son, and the amount of their 
contract is 871,000/. 

LOCAL SEWERS IN LoNDON.—The Main Drain- 
“ge Committee of the London County Council bave 
Sanctioned, subject to a condition recommended by 
the Engineer, the construction of local sewers as 
follows :—Lambeth : 212 ft. of 12-in. pipe and con- 
crete sewer in Mepbam-street. Plumstead : 1,060ft. 
of 18-in. pipe and conerete sewer in White Hart- 
lane. St. saviour’s: 408 ft. of 12-in. pipe and con- 
crete sewer in Collingwood-street. Wandsworth : 
430 ft. of 15-in. pipe and conerete sewer in Kellino- 
street, 560 it. of 15-in. ditto in Letcbworth-street, 
345 ft of 12 in, ditto in Se, Cyprian's-street, and 
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200 ft. of 3 ft. by 2 ft. brick and concrete sewer in 
bbe n, Furzedown of Pye ‘and con 
wich: 565 ft. an t. g-in. pipe - 
crete a) in Greenfell-street and Boord-street re- 
spectively, Blackwall-lane. 
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ELECTRIC LIGHTING NEWS. 


THE ‘IMPROVED ELectric GLow Lamp.”—If 
we hang a black velvet screen behind a lamp, and 
then replace it by amirror, a great increase in the 
illumination produced by the lamp is at once 4 od 
rent. Careful measurements show that the - 
minating power of the lamp is increased 80 per 
cent. This experimental fact has been utilised by 
the Improved Electric Glow ee Spon in the 
construction of their lamps. s 1 feature 
about these new lamps is the silvering of the part 
of them, so as to throw all the light down , thus 
practically doubling their candle-power in that direc- 
tion, The 8 and 16C. P, lamps are sold at 2s. 6d. each, 
and as they are what are technically known as 
‘low efficiency” lamps, a long life can be guaran- 
teed. Where special illumination is req » as in 
workshops where delicate mechanical operations 
are carried on, on the stage, in shop windows, &c., 
they can be used advantageously, and will often be 
found to be more economical than ordinary lamps. 
They are also specially adapted for lighting rooms 
by secondary reflection from the ceiling when 
a soft, diffused light is desirable. We learn 
frcm the prospectus that the company hold a special 
patent for lighting by secondary reflection. As they 
do not give further particulars about their special 
patent it would be perhaps a little rash to say that 
their patent is worthless, but lighting in this way is 
such an old and well-tried method that it is difficult 
to believe that anything very novel has been dis- 
covered. The lamps are not very beautiful, and it is 
far too common a practice to use the clear glass 
form leaving the filament in plain sight. here 
ornate lighting is desired, Holophane, Frédureau, or 
cut crystal globes with ordirary lamps are preferable ; 
but in order to get the full benefit of them the globes 
must be frequently scrubbed and washed, which is 
often a serious drawback. In all problems in light- 
ing, it bas to be carefully remembered that the re- 
fiecting power of the walls, ceiling, and furniture is 
more important than the actual candle-power of the 
lamps. It isan every-day experience that if a room 
be papered with a light-coloured paper and have a 
clean whitewashed ceiling and light-coloured furni- 
ture, an eigbt candle-power lamp hung in it often 
produces a better illumination than a thirty-two 
cardle-power lamp hung in an equal-sized room 
with dark walls and with a dirty ceiling. Remem- 
bering also that a clean whitewashed ceiling reflects 
practically as much ligbt as a mirror, it will be seen 
that in some cases no particular advantage is gained 
by using these new lamps. 

ELectTRIC LIGHTING, CROYDON.—On the roth 
inst. Mr. George W. Willcocks, C.E., a Local 
Government Board officer, held an inquiry at the 
Croydon Municipal Buildings into the application 
of the Town Council for sanction to borrow 10,000/, 
for electric lighting purposes. Among those present 
were the Mayor (Mr. Alderman Moss). Mr. Alderman 
Miller (chairman of the Electric Lighting Sub- 
Committee), Mr. Thomas Walker (the Borough 
Engineer), and Professor Kennedy. Mr. Mawdesley 
(the Town Clerk), in the course of his opening 
remarks, referred to the fact that the Corporation 
bad already expended the sum of 27,500/. on electric 
lighting, and 5 oco/. of the amount they now pro- 
posed to borrow was made up of extras on the 
original estimate, including 2,66s/. for arc lighting 
ard 1,250/., the cost of the land upon which the 
station was erected. The other 5,00o/. was the esti- 
mated sum required for carrying out extensions in 
farts of the Borough outside the compulsory area. 
No additional plant would be required. Professor 
Kennedy gave details of the proposed extensions, 
and said the original estimate for 27,500/. was pre- 
pared by himself. The inspector subsequently took 
the evidence of the Borough Engineer in an appli- 
cation by the Corporation to borrow s,oco/, for 
sewage disposal works, 

ELECTRIC LIGHTING OF THE CUTLERS' HALL, 
SHEFFIELD.—Gas bas been superseded by electric 
ligbt at the Cutlers’ Hall. A committee of the 
Cutlers’ Company was appointed some time ago to 
carry out the change, and they adopted the plans of 
Mr. S. V. Clirebugh, of Manchester, and placed 
the contract in the hands of Messrs. Verity (Limited), 
also of Manchester. 

EXTENSION OF ELECTRIC LIGHTING IN THE 
METROPOLIS.—-The London Electric Supply Cor- 
poration have decided to apply to the Board of 

Trade for power to extend their area of supply to 
the south of Westminster Bridge, Parliament-square, 
and Victoria-street, Westminster; and to enable 
them to carry the scheme into effect, they propose 
to ask for powers to interfere with the tramway of 
the London Tramways Company in Vauxhball-road. 
The Fulbam Vestry bave given notice that they will 
next month apply to the Board of Trade for ers 
to supply their district. In laying their electric lines 
on: propose to pass over, along, across, or 
under railways belonging to the Metropolitan, the 
Metropolitan District, the London and South 
Western, the Great Western, the London and 





North Western, and the Midland Railway Com- ! 
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Blackheath and Greenwich District 
Company are we to extend 
Green 


Electric Light 


their area of supply to the whole wich, 
as well as to the of Chariton, Eltham, Kid. 
brook, Lee, and isham.—Daily News. 
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STAINED GLASS AND DECORATION. 
WInbow, KILLYGORDEN CHURCH, DONEGAL, ~ 
A new stained-glass window has just been designed 
and manufactured by Mr. Early, of Dublin, for 
Killygorden Church, Donegal, in memory of the 
late Rev. J. M’Grosty, P.P. It consists of four 
lights and tracery, with a large rose window above, 
subject in the four lights of lancet shape are the 
Madonna, St. John the Evangelist, St. Columba, 
patron of the diocese of Derry ; and St. Patrick. 
WInpDow, ATHERSTONE CHURCH, WARWICK.— 
The east window at St. Mary's Church, Ather- 
stone, which has been filled with stained glass at a 
cost of about £450. was dedicated on the 12th inst. 
by the Dean of Worcester. The work has been 
entrusted to Mr. C. E. Kempe, London. The 
lower central light represents ‘‘The Nativity,” 
while on either side are pourtrayed ‘‘ The Annun- 
ciation” and ‘‘ The Presentation in the Temple." 
The three u central lights contain a representa- 
tion of “ Crucifixion,” and figures of the 
prophets Isaiah and St. Paul, typifying ‘’ Prophecy ” 
and ‘‘ Testimony” respectively. Figures of saints 
and angels fill the upper parts. 
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FOREIGN. 

FRANCE.—The Government has commissioned 
M. Koll to paint, for the Versailles Museum, a large 
picture representing the ceremony of inaugurating 
the ‘‘ Alexandre III." bridge by the Emperor and 
Empress of Russia.——-A competition will shortly 
be opened at Paris for the design for a pavilion for 
the Argentine Republic, to be erected in the 1900 
Exhibition, and which is to cost 40,000 francs 
for the construction and 50,000 for the interior 
decoration. ——A monument to Montaiglon, the 
eminent archzeologist, has just been inaugu- 
rated at Pére Lachaise. The architectural 

rtion is designed by M. Corroyer, and the 

t modelled by M. Sicart.———M. Yperman, 
the painter attached to the Commission des Monu- 
ments Historiques, is to exbibit at the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts the drawings of mural paintings which he 
has made in Greece, in the course of a mission en- 
trusted to him by the Department of Fine Arts.—— 
The new pavilion at the Luxembourg has just been 
completed. It is ugly enough in general appear- 
ance, but is somewhat relieved by eight groups in 
bronze on the exterior. ——The architect in charge of 
the works at Sacré Coeur bas had executed a remark- 
able model of the church, to ym. scale, repro- 
ducing everything down to the minutest details. [tis 
to be sent to the 1900 exhibition.——The new 
abattoirs for Paris, on the left bank of the Seine. are 
to be opened about the end of this month,——M. 
Naudin, the architect, has been commissioned to 
carry out the monument which the city of Lyons is 
to raise to the memory of President Carnot, the 
sculptural portion of which will be modelled by M. 
Gauqui¢.——The jury of the competition for a group 
of saesie at Courbevoie has awarded the first pre- 
mium to M. Tronchet, the second to M. Choupay, 
and the third to M. Pergod. 

WaAsHINGTON, U.S.—The corner stone of the 
Hall of History of the new American University at 
Washington was laid on October 21. The building 
will have its front of white marble. _ It is two stones 
high, with attic and basement. The architects are 
Mr. William M. Poindexter, of Washington, and 
Messrs. Van Brunt & Howe,of Kansas City. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

PROFESSIONAL AND BUSINESS ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
—Messrs, Ransome & Co. have issued a circular 
stating that, in consequence of recent rises in the 
rates of materials and wages, they have been obliged 
to advance all their printed prices, as they appear 10 
the list of their 1896 catalogue, by 10 per cent. They 
bave decided, however, to execute all orders, results 
from tenders now out and awaiting decision, at the 
pri -s quoted therein, provided the orders are placed 
with them not later than the 3oth inst.——Messs. 
Charles Carr, of Smethwick, have purchased the 
business of the '‘ Rocket metallic ignition tube’ for 
gas-engines, made of a metallic amalgam specially 
suitable for their purpose. : 

County Museum, St. ALBANS.—A committee 
has been formed for receiving subscriptions towards 
the building and endowment of the projected County 
of Hertford Museum, for which they hope to raise 4 
fund of s,coo/. The Earl of Spencer has ota 
conditionally upon sufficient funds being provide 
for the buildings and their maintenance—to give an 
adequate site in the field known as Cock Meadow, 
on the Hatfield-road, between St. Peter's oe 
and the almshouses founded by Sarah, Duchess © 
Marlborough, on the site of the old manor-house. 
It is proposed to vest the Museum and its contents 
in the County Council, under provisions of the 
Technical Instruction Act, 1889. The museum 
now stored temporarily in premises lent by Mr, R. \v- 
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Ellis, and already forms a valuable collection illustra- 
tive of the geology, natural history, and archzology 
of the county and St. Albans. 

DAMAGES AGAINST A BUILDER. — At an ad- 
journed sitting of the St. Albans County Court 
recently, the hearing of the case was resumed in 
which Alfred Horne, a bricklayer, claimed from Mr, 
E. Dunham, builder, St. Albans, the sum of 2<0/,, 
as compensation for injuries received from a fall 
occasioned by defective scaffolding. The evidence 
for the plaintiff was that while working on some 
houses in course of erection at St. Albans, the 
scaffolding, which was defective, gave way, and he 
fell, with the result that his leg was badly broken, 
and he had not since been able to follow his employ- 
ment. His injuries were of so serious a character 
that he would,not be likely to resume work for a long 
time to come. After expert evidence had been 
given, his Honour gave judgment for the plaintiff for 
160/, and costs, 

PUBLIC IMPROVEMENTS, CARDIFF.—Colonel W. 
Langton Coke, Local Government Board Inspector, 
recently held an inquiry at the Town Hall, Cardiff, 
to receive evidence with respect to an application 
made to the board by the Cardiff Corporation for 

rs to borrow the following sums :—6o,c00/. 
or the purchase of Llandaff Fields for public walks 
and pleasure grounds and other purposes, s,114/. 
for depots, 2,647/. for the construction of a new 
road from the churchyard towards Penylan, 2,060/. 
for the provision of public conveniences at The 
Hayes and in Fitzroy-street, 853/. for works of 
sewerage, 750/, for the erection of a superintendent's 
house at Roath Park, soo/, for the widening of 
Queen’s-street, 250/, for the widening of Wedmore- 
road, and 86/. for the widening of Carmarthen- 
street, the total amount being 81,260/, The inquiry 
was attended, among others, by Mr. Harpur, 
Borough Fingineer, Mr. J. L. Wheatley (Town 
Clerk), and Mr. T. Webber. 

MEMORIAL BusT, HAMILTON, N.B.—On the 
rath inst., in the Institute of the Sheriff Court 
House, Hamilton, Sir John Watson, Bart., of Ear- 
nock, unveiled the memorial bust of the late Mr. 
J. C. Forrest, of Treesbanks. The bust is life- 
size. The artist engaged was Mr. W. Birnie 
Rhind, A.R.S.A., Edinburgh. 


+--+ 
CAPITAL AND LABOUR, 


EMPLOYMENT IN THE BUILDING TRADES,— 
The Latour Gasette, in its monthly report, states 
that the building trades continue busy and have still 
further improved. The percentage of unemployed 
in unions making returns is o°9, compared with 1°3 
per cent. in September and 1’g in October of last 
year. Eight disputes have occurred during the past 
month, seven involving 173 workpeople, 


—_ 
oe 


LEGAL, 
CLAIM AGAINST THE ST. PANCRAS 
GUARDIANS. 

AT the Referee’s Court, Portugal-street, on Mon- 
day last, Mr. Ridley, Q.C., resumed the hearing 
of this claim, which arises out of the contract for 
erecting the workhouse buildings in King’s-road. 
The plaintiffs are Messrs. T. Drew Bear, James 
Brown, Henry Tolputt, and the contractor, Mr. 
Wm. Brooks, of Foikestone. 

Mr. Reginald Bray and Mr, Alfred Hudson 
appeared as counsel for the plaintiffs and the con- 
tractor ; Mr, English Harrison and Mr. W. Moyses 
for the defendants, the St. Pancras Guardians ; and 
Mr. MacIntyre and Mr. R. W. Turner for the 
architects, Messrs. Arthur and Christopher Harston. 

It appears that the original contract for building 
the workhouses, out of which the dispute had 
arisen, was given to Messrs. Kirk & Randall, 
builders and contractors, of Woolwich, but owing 
to circumstances which do not enter intothe case, 
that contract was determined, and fresh tenders 
invited for completing the work. Mr. Wm. Brooks’ 
tender for about s50,oco/, was accepted in May, 
1892, and he at once commenced operations. In 
November, 1894, however, this contract was also 
determined, owing to disputes between the con- 
tractor and the clerk of the works appointed by the 
architects and also the Guardians Board. The 
architects bad certified 47,8co/, as due to the 
plaintiffs, and the present action was brought to 
recover the balance alleged to be due. 

The claim is arrived at as follows :— 








Nett cost of work executed... : «- £65,479 
Profit on same at the rate of ro percent.... 6,547 
72,026 
Received on account... «1 vss te 47,800 
eee 
Balance due to plaintiffs ves £24,226 
_ An alternative claim was also put in by pla‘ntiffs as 
follows :— 
Nett cost of works executed ase gas £65,479 
Ten per cent. profit on £50,861, certified } 
work done by architects ..«.. 5,086 
In addition to which they claim on other 
matters oes ose Se wee . 1,)00 
£72,065 
Less paid by Guardians 4. ass nse 47,800 
£24,265 


The case for the plaintiffs shortly was that they 


would be able to prove that the contractor Brooks 
was prevented from continuing the work the 
action of the clerk of the works (Mr. Poole) 
appointed by the architects, who condemned the 
materials without sufficient cause, They also said, in 
Support of this statement, that Brooks had to be 
continually changing bis foreman of the works. 

The defendants generally denied liability, and 
og Angee on the Public Authorities Protection Act 

93, which provides that they are not responsible 
for damages after the expiration of six months from 
the date of the occurrences alleged by the plaintiffs. 

On the previous occasion, when the case was 
before the learned Referee, Mr. T. L. Fearon, 
manager to the contractors, deposed to the alleged 
unfair condemnation of materials by the clerk of 
the works, The witness stated that a number of 
girders were refused by the clerk on the ground that 
they were of wrong dimensions. The defence to 
this was that if they were not of the precise dimen- 
sions mentioned in the tender, they were quite equal 
in strength and general utility. Amongst several 
similar matters, Mr, Fearon mentioned the timber 
used for flooring purposes, This timber, it appeared, 
was a portion of a quantity purchased by the con- 
tractor from the Guardians’ Board, they having 
purchased it from Messrs. Kirk & Randall, the first 
contractors, which purchase, it was alleged, was 
part of the contract. The plaintiffs contended that 
this was purchased as sound timber, and was suit- 
able for the work. When, however, the floors in 
C Block had been laid, the clerk of the works went 
over the work, marked nearly every board and 
condemned it. This wood, it was alleged, was equal 
to the very best brand on the market. 

The witness also referred to some condemned 
slates for roofing. He said that a large number of 
slates were prepared and holed on the works, but 
they were condemned because the clerk of the 
works considered they were not properly holed. 
He said he had experienced great difficulty in obtain- 
ing a sufficient quantity of the required shade; in 
fact, he was quite unable to do so in consequence of 
the inability of the kilns to supply them. Evidence 
was also given as to some tanks and window sashes 
which had been condemned by the clerk of the 
works, the witness explaining in detail the trouble 
he had had with the work of the minor contracts, 
and spoke generally to the alleged unfair treatment 
received at the hands of the clerk of the works. 

The cross-examination of the witness explained 
the reason of there being so many plaintiffs in the 
action. The witness said that somewhere about 
April an arrangement was made with certain of the 
creditors who had supplied quantities of the material, 
and now appeared as plaintiffs, to act as a committee 
to look after the interests of the other creditors of 
Brooks, and called together by Brooks, Under this 
arrangement they agreed to supply material so that 
the work might go on. Witness contended that 
this was necessary, not because there was a lack of 
capital at the outset, but because 20,000/. had been 
spent on the work, and only 10,000/. received in 

ayment. 

PW hen the further hearing of the case was resumed 
on Monday last Mr. English Harrison further cross- 
examined Mr. Fearon, who admitted that the diary 
which was produced, and with which he refreshed 
his memory, was written up at intervals from rough 
notes made daily—generally on Saturdays. As to 
the floor-boards of Block C, which had been con- 
demned by Poole, the witness explained that these 
were left by Kirk & Randall, and allowed for by 
Brooks in his accepted tender. ; 

The learned Reteree asked whether it was not a 
fact that the guardians seemed to want Brooks to 
begin work while the buildings were being occupied 
by ‘* lying-in women,” 

Mr. English Harrison replied that that was so. 
The original conditions of the contract accepted by 
Brooks stipulated that the builders should, by their 
operations, cause the least possible inconvenience to 
the inmates. 

The witness was then cross-examined as to Poole's 
conduct to the foremen. He said that Grosby, the 
first foreman on the works, was removed owing to 
illness, and he was succeeded by Chapman, who 
left without notice. Then a man named Brown 
acted for a while until Grosby, having recovered, 
returned to his duties. He (witness) would not 
allow that Poole simply did his duty during the 
course of the work, nor did he ever accept Poole's 
plans as correct. Confronted with a letter signed by 
witness to the architects, stating that Pcole’s plans of 
the variations to the foundations of Blocks C, D, E, 
and H were accurate, the witness said that he after- 
wards found that the plans were incorrect, although 
he never mentioned this to Messrs. Harston, 

On Tuesday the witness was taken in detail 
through the particulars of the ironwork. He said 
that on October 6, 1892, he (witness) had never 
said that Poole could have acted differently with 
s t to the rejected columns. He never kept any 
pO j ntered what goods came on 
books in which were ¢€ s ked 
the works ; the invoices, however, were — Be 
He did have Messrs. Harston’s consent to the roe 

tracting for the ironwork. He (witness) ha 
con 4 that consent in writing, but Messrs. Hars- 
woo tne that he could not cast them himself. On 
ton knew might probably have been a 
October 26, 1892, there might Pp fa ag 
complaint, about the columns not being in li 





Poole spoke to him about it, and he (witness) told 





Poole that the columns were not then “fixed up.” 
He had a complaint from Messrs. Harston on 
November 15, 1892, stating that lugs were not cast 
on certain columns. He did not reply to that letter 
in any way, but immediately ordered fresh columns 
of Messrs. Drew Bear. On February 13, 1893, 
there might have been a complaint that 
the columns of the H Block were not in line. 
On March 27 they were, however, put in order. 
There was no difficulty about that. Messrs. Drew 
Bear's people had been working on the columns 
from February 13 till March 27, 1893. Messrs. 
Harston’s letter of March 27th, 1893, to Mr. Brooks, 
stating that the columns were out of the upright and 
asking that they should be put right, was nothing 
but an interference with their work. ‘They were at 
that time putting up the columns Icosely, before 
putting them in line and putting them right. They 
put them right when they were ready to do so. 
They did not put in the bars and plates in the 
C Block, but that was in accordance with Poole’s 
orders, as be (Poole) said that the bars would be 
damaged if a piece of brick or timber fell on them. 
In those circumstances they made holes there and 
then. Some of the rods which they used were 
welded. The bars used were thin things, but they 
had no flange at the bottom. There were welded 
rods used in B and K Blocks. There were several 
parts of the B Block where there were welded rods 
used, and he (witness) could go there and point them 
out to the learned Counsel. 

. Mr. English Harrison: I should like that to be 
one. 

The learned Referee : Will you go then ? 

Mr. English Harrison: My clients will go. I do 
not say that I can go. 

Cross-examination continued. 

His foreman and fixers could say that the rods 
were welded. There was no complaint as to the 
rods in the C Block. They put in the rods accord- 
ing to the agreed plan and according to the 
specification. 

Mr. English Harrison: Were you putting them 
in in two short lengths instead of one?—We were 
putting them in in accordance with the plan. 

Mr. English Harrison: I must ask you to 
answer the question. It is no answer to say you 
put them in according to plan or specification. 

The witness asked that he might be handed the 
plan, and he would explain what he meant. This 
was done, and the witness repeated that they put the 
rods in in two lengths, according to agreement. 
Poole, on October 9, 1893, did call his attention to 
the bars forming the grid in the ironing room 
floor, complaining that they were either too short or 
else in the wrong place, and asking that all the bars 
should lie on the walls 6 in. as specified. That was 
mostly an unfounded complaint, and a complaint 
which he should characterise as frivolous, because 
it made not the slightest difference, 

The learned Referee said that his opinion was that 
the specification was the first at fault in the case. 
(To Mr. English Harrison): I do not think you did 
much with the bar-lengths, and I think that the 
witness has done the best he could under the 
circumstances. 

The witness was next examined as to the facing 
bricks. He said that on July 5, 1892, he arrangea 
with Mr. E. P. Brown, who was a friend of 
Poole’s, for him to deliver some gold stock-facing 
bricks at Blackfriars at 34s. and 45s. Poole 
had told him that he did not condemn the whole 
consignment of bricks but only the picked stock 
facings. They received no discount on the bricks 
with the exception of the 24 per cent. for cash in a 
month. Poole probably marked a piece of brick- 
work on September 28, as he was constantly doing 
so. Poole might have complained that they had 
put in a quanuty of facing bricks which were not 
proper stock-facing bricks. They rubbed Poole’s 
matk off and left the bricks there, although Poole 
had intended that they should cut the bricks out. 
The bricks were there now. 

The learned Arbitrator said that, that being so, 
they could hear whether the bricks were really good 
or bad. A man was bound to use a discretion in 
these matters, but if he did not exercise it reason- 
ably he (the Arbitrator) would not regard it at all, 
If ne acted capriciously he would not regard it all. 
The point in the case was that if Poole capriciously 
rejected bricks he would not recognise it. 

‘Mr. English Harrison, with all deference, thought 
that was not quite the point. 

The learned Referee said that he wanted to see 
the clerk of the works and the architects in the 
witness-box. ; 

Mr. English Harrison said that the plaintiffs 
were endeavouring to make the learned Referee 
sit as a Court of Appeal on the discretion of the 
architects, so that he felt he must go into these 
matters. : 

The learned Referee: I think you could have 
gone much more quickly over the ground, 
~ Cross-examination continued :—In October, 1893, 
Poole pointed out to Brown, who was then te 
foreman, that his labourers were building best 
stock-facing bricks into the basement, but those 
bricks had already been condemned by Poole 
himself, who did not recognise them ;again, They 
could not use the bricks tor ong Loe purpose as 
Poole had condemned them. ples were pro- 
duced, when the learned Referee inquired what 
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ault could be found with those in court as facers for 

ap ene He we it gen Oo yo 

mebody or was a - 
Gemaation of those bricks. He could not see why 
the bricks produced should not have been used, 

Upon the learned Referee taking his seat on 
Wednesday, Mr. English Harrison said that he now 
proposed to take the witness shortly through the 
question of the timber, but he did not propose to go 
so elaborately into this matter as he had felt it 
necessary to do with the others, He wished, how- 
ever, that it should be distinctly understood that he 
was not to be taken as admitting anything if he did 
not cross-examine Mr. Fearon on every single item 
and every single interview which he had ee aye to. 

Mr. Hudson agreed. He said that t must 
« give and take " in those matters. They could not 
proceed altogether on strict lines. 

The witness, in answer to Mr. English Harrison, 
said that Poole was constantly condemning the 
timber. Poole said that he would have timber 
without heart, without knot, and without sap. 
Witness replied that such timber did not grow. 
Poole had cautioned the foreman about using 
sappy timber; he did nothing else but caution. 


They had planed or rubbed out Poole’s marks | he had 


condemning small rafters hundreds of times, and 
the rafters which he had condemned were in 
the building now. He had perused the whole 
of Poole’s diary within the last fortnight, but 
not with a view to the preparation of his evidence. 
The witness said that in September, 1893, he 
purchased from Tolputt, of Folkestone, sixteen 
beams, as tie beams, for the laundry block, and 
those were condemned at once by Poole ‘as rifbbish. 
Some were chalk-marked by Poole a$ tnfit before 
being unloaded from the trucks, and he (witness) 
sent them straight back. A second lot of tie beams 
were forwarded by Tolputt, and some of these were 
condemned also by Poole, but after they had been 
seen by Mr. Harston they were passed and were 
used, with the exception of some pieces cut up for 
sundry purposes. After this Tolputt declined to 
serve witness any further, and he, therefore, selected 
logs from Baynes & Beard, of Reading, and else- 
where. The price paid to Tolputt was 3s. per cubic 
load delivered, but more was paid to the other firms 
to complete the order. 

At this stage quotations and invoices were pro- 
duced by the plaintiff's counsel to prove this. 

The witness, in further cross-examination, said 
that he had no place provided on the site on which 
to stack and season his floor-boards and other 
timber. 

The witness was then cross-examined by Mr. 
English Harrison as to the slating. He said that 
Poole had objected to the quality of the slates, and 
to the way in which they were holed. The witness 
admitted that he had made a profit of 25 per cent. 
out of the slating, and said that if he had been 
allowed to do the work his own way he could 
have done as well all round. With reference 
to the coach-house roof, the witness said that 
Poole complained about that sometime in January, 
1894. In February, Poole told him to take 
Mr. Harston’s opinion about the slating of the 
roof. Mr. Harston had condemned the ridge-rolls 
as not being smooth enough. Mr. Harston in- 
spected them on the scaffold. The ridge-rolls were 
not sanded, but they were planed. They were not 
imperfect, and were holed, as specified. He bad 
locked at them to see whether they were holed. He 
did not write to Mr. Harston to say he had made a 
mistake. There was a complaint about the ridge- 
rolls not being quite fixed. They complained about 
the wings as not being planed off at the ends. 
Better ridge-rolls were ordered at a higher price, 
The fact was that better goods were wanted than 
those specified. That was the reason of all the fuss, 
and was the whole of the story as to the complaints 
about the ridge-rolls, as, in fact, it was to everything 
else. 

Cross-examined by Mr. MacIntyre, for Messrs. 
Harston, the witness said that Brooks had not 
carried out a previous contract in London, nor had 
witness before superintended a jobin the Metropolis. 
He was Brooks’ manager, not foreman. Brooks’ 
largest previous work was the General Hospital, at 
Folkestone, at a cost of 10 200/. He also had 
carried out the building of four churches and 
many houses. Folkestone prices and wages were 
lower than London ones. Witness allowed for this 
in making up his tender, and agreed to pay London 
trade union rates. He made up his estimate, and 
added 10 per cent. profit. His tender was 53,375/. 
Witness made a good profit on the stonework, iron- 
work, and slating, but other items were not profit- 
able. Brooks could bave financed the job, although 
he had a promise of an overdraft from his bank for 
5,0co/. Brooks asked to withdraw the tender after 
it had been accepted by the Guardians, not for finan- 
cial reasons, but on account of the probable worry. 
The architects would have treated witness better 
during the progress of the job if it had not been for 
the clerk of works. There were cases in which the 
architects had over-ruled the clerk of works. Wit- 
ness was on friendly terms with Poole at first, and 
had invited him to his house at Folkestone, on a 
visit. 

At this stage the further hearing was adjourned 
till the following day. 

Mr. Fearon, further cross-examined by Mr, Mac- 


Intyre, said that from his point of view the archi- 
tects had not been lenient with him, He avoided 
having apy serious row with Poole. In February, 
1893, he told Mr. Harston that he could do nothing 
right for Mr. Paole, who condemned bricks, timber, 
sand, and almost ev they had—in fact, 
nothing was good for Poole. Mr. Harston 
told him that he would have to carry out Mr. Poole's 
requirements to the letter. Mr. Harston, in 
February, 1893, came down and investigated 
the complaints, and afterwards wrote that the 

of the Clerk of the Works were 
fimited, and they could appeal to the architects, 
but that the materials must be up to sample 
and specification. At a meeting of Brooks's 
creditors, on April 21, 1893, it was decided that the 
contract should be continued with their help. 
Witness wrote to Poole to that effect. As a fact 
they went on with the building under the contract 
until December, 1894. Mr. Harston invariably up- 
held the Clerk of the Works, although he gave way 
on one or two occasions. He appealed very seldom 
to Messrs. Harston, He could not remember the 
date when he last ap to Messrs. Harston. 
Under the contract Mr, Poole had no right to con- 
demn anything, but he did do so for all that. If 
appealed to Mr. Harston in all cases Mr. 
Harston would have had to remain altogether on the 
works. When he sent back materials which Poole 
had condemned it was not because they were not up 
to contract. 

Mr. MacIntyre: I suggest to you that there were 
three courses adopted. When you removed work 
condemned by Poole you knew it was not up to 
specification ; when you appealed to the architect 
you were not sure whether he would allow it; when 
you ignored Poole's orders you hoped it might pass 
muster ? 

The Witness : I cannot say. 

. Further cross-examined, the witness stated that, in 
order to get s in the works, he sold about 
30,000 of the old bricks at 8s, a thousand, and it 
was true that he used some snapped bricks and bats 
ina wall when it did not matter. 





The case not concluded when we went to 
press. 
ALTERATION OF A STAIRCASE LEADS TO 


LITIGATION : 
ACTION IN THE CHANCERY DIVISION, 


THE case of Peebles wv. Crosthwaite, which was 
tried before Mr. Justice Romer in the Chancery 
Division recently, and concluded on the rath inst., 
was an action brought for an injunction to re- 
Strain a landlord from continuing an interference 
with a staircase at 153, Victoria-street. It appeared 
that Mr. P. C. Peebles, a paper maker, took a lease 
of two floors of the building in question, and of a 
right to use a staircase, in common with other 
people. The lessor, in August, 1895, took the oppor- 
tunity of the time between Saturday and the end of 
the Bank Holiday to alter the staircase by putting in 
a lift, and turning some of the stairs, which were 
straight and of one width, into winding stairs, narrow 
at oneend. This alteration was made without Mr. 
Peebles’ leave. After the commencement of the 
action Mr. Peebles died, but the action was con- 
tinued by his executors. The executors sold the 
premises and business and other property to a new 
company called A. M. Peebles & Son, Limited, in 
which two of the executors were directors, who took 
part in managing the business, but the property had 
not been assigned. The company put up its name 
on the premises, and carried on business there, 
and it was urged on behalf of the defendant that 
there had been a breach of the lessee’s covenant 
not to part with possession of the premises without 
the lessor’s consent in writing, and that the defend- 
ant was therefore entitled to determine the lease. 

His lordship, after hearing evidence and argu- 
ments of counsel at some length on the points 
of law raised in the case, decided that there had 
been a substantial alteration in the plaintiff's right 
of way, and be held that what the defendant had 
done was a breach of the covenant. He therefore 
granted an injunction restraining the defendant from 
continuing the staircase in such a manner as to in- 
terfere with the right of way, and ordered the 
defendant to pay the costs of the action. 

Mr. M‘Call, Q.C., Mr. Eve, QC., and Mr. 
MacSwinney appeared as counsel for the plaintiff ; 
and Mr. Ralph Neville, Q.C., and Mr. Upjohn for 
the defendant. 





ALLEGED DAMAGE TO HOUSES THROUGH 
EXCAVATION : 
CASE IN THE CHANCERY DIVISION, 


THE case of Jorderson v. The Sutton, Southcotes, 
and Dryport Gas Company, came before Mr. Justice 
North in the Chancery Division on Friday, the 13th 
inst., it being a motion for an injunction to restrain 
the defendants from digging a trench and making 
excavations for the purpose of constructing a 
gas-holder, so as to endanger the stability of t 
plaintiff's houses and land, and also so as to 
obstruct his light. 

Mr. Swinfen Eady, Q.C., appeared as counsel for 
the plaintiff; Mr. Vernon Smith. Q.C., and Mr, 
Boon for the Gas Company ; and Mr. Rawlin, Q.C., 
for the contractors, 





Mr. Rawlin asked for further time to prepare 


Mr, Eady said he was willing to concede further 

time if, in the meantime, the defendants would 
ke not to continue the excavation, as i 

would tend to increase the subsidence of the plain. 
tiffs land. The defendants had first proceeded to 
dig a large circular trench, and they were now 

ng up the space that had been excavated. Their 
next procedure would be to remove the earth from 
the centre. There was a mass of earth in the 
centre to be removed, and he therefore asked that 
until the motion was disposed of there should, be no 
further excavation. 
Mr, Rawlin said that as long ago as September 1< 
the trench was dug down to its lowest depth, and 
whatever damage had been done was done then, Al! 
that the contractors were doing now was to fill up 
the hole made by the trench with a very solid brick 
wall, which would make the ground much more 
stable than it was before, and they had no intention 
of going any further. 
Ultimately the contractors undertook not to pro- 
ceed further with the excavation during November 
and December. 
Mr. Boon, on behalf of the Gas Company, said 
that this undertaking did not affect his clients, The 
undertaking was by the contractors, in whose hands 
his clients were, 





ALLEGED INTERFERENCE WITH 
ANCIENT LIGHTS: 
CASE IN THE CHANCERY DIVISION, 


THE case of Brown v, Collins came before Mr. 
Justice North in the Chancery Division of the High 
Court of Justice on Friday, 

Mr, Swinfen Eady, Q.C., who appeared in sup- 
port of the motion, which was for an injunction to 
restrain an alleged interference with the plaintiff's 
ancient lights, said that, according to the plainutis 
view, there had been a very serious obstruction. 
The defendants were building on a site which had 
only some low sheds existing there before, and they 
had erected a high building which was exactly at 
the back of certain windows belonging to the plain- 
tiff. The plaintiff had applied to the defendants to 
stop, but they seemed to be going on with their 
building very speedily. 

Mr. Crawley, on behalf of the defendants, asked 
that the motion might stand over till next week, in 
order to enable them to answer affidavits. 

Mr. Eady said that if the defendants would give 
an undertaking not to proceed with their building 
in the meantime, he was quite willing that the case 
should stand over. 

Mr. Crawley said that he was not in a position to 
give any undertaking at all. He was instructed that 
there was no obstruction. 

Mr. Eady said that the defendants were going 
on building in defiance of the plaintiff's notice. If 
the defendants would deliver their affidavits by 
Tuesday, the motion could stand till Thursday. 
The defendants would go on with their building at 
their peril. 

This course was adopted. 


ome ene, 


ARTISTS ACTION AGAINST 
CONTRACTORS, 


THE case of Davies v. John Aird & Sons, reported 
in last week's issue of the Axisder, again came 
before Mr. Justice North in the Chancery Division 
on Friday, the 13th inst., it being a motion by the 
— to restrain by injunction the defendants 
rom continuing certain blasting operations near 
Radnor, in Wales, in such a way as to be, as the 
plaintiff alleged, an intolerable nuisance to him. 

Mr. Ingpen, counsel for the plaintiff, now said 
that a great deal of evidence had been filed by the 
defendants the day before, and that morning, and be 
asked that the motion should stand over till nex! 
Thursday, the defendants continuing the undertaking 
which they gave last week, viz., that no dynamite 
should be used in future in the blastings in the 
quarry, but only gunpowder. His client was carry- 
ing on some important works for the next exhibition 
at the Royal Academy, and even in the modified 
condition of the blasting operations he was seriously 
annoyed. The plaintiff also desired that the trial 
should be expedited. 

Mr. Swinfen Eady, ().C., for the defendants, said 
that he was quite willing that the trial should be 
expedited, and it was arranged that the evidence 
should be completed as soon as possible. 

The motion accordingly stood over on the same 
terms as those given by the defendants on the 
6th inst. 





THE ACTION BY THE LONDON SCHOOL 
BOARD: 
THE ALLEGED INTERFERENCE WITH 

ANCIENT LIGHTS. 

THE case of the London School Board v7. Harrod's 

Stores, reported in last week's issue of the Builder, 

and which was a motion for an injunction to rest?ain 

the defendants from the alleged interference with 

ancient lights belonging to the plaintiffs came 

again before Mr. Justice North in the Chancery 
Division on Friday. 





Counsel now stated that it had been arranged that 
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the motion should stand for three weeks on the same 


. th 
terms as those given on the 6th inst., viz., on the i€ part of the defendants, Mr. Munro him- 


defendants undertaking not to do any building 
which would further interfere with the plaintiffs’ 
ancient lights. 





THE LIABILITY OF CONTRACTORS FOR 
INJURY TO WORKMEN, 

At the Lancaster County-court on the 13th inst., 
Judge Coventry had before him a case invoiving the 
liability of contractors for injuries to their workmen. 
William Gorst, a labourer, brought an action to 
recover compensation for injuries received during 
the construction of a sewer. In the spring of the 
present year Messrs. Rigg & Co., of Carnforth, 
were contractors for the making of a sewer at 
Carnforth, and on April 8 plaintiff was working in 
the trench, 19 ft. deep. The earth fell in from one 
side, almost burying complainant, who was im- 
prisoned for ten hours, and only released after 
very great difficulty, Piaintiff alleged that the 
trench was unsafe; that it was only protected 
on one side; that even that side was insuffi- 


ciently protected, and that more timber had | 
been asked for by the workmen, but refused by the | 


foreman, on the ground that the defendants 
grumbled at the use of so much timber on the 
job. It was also stated that the Surveyor of 
the Urban District Council of Carnforth mentioned 
on the morning of the accident that he was afraid 
they were going to have it in ata point where the 


accident subsequently happened. ‘The lower part of | 


the trench was not protected at all for several feet. 
The defence was that the accident happened in con- 
sequence of a tunnel or heading (whose existence was 
unknown) having given way at the point where 
plaintiff was working. 

Mr. J. Overend Evans, barrister, who appeared 
for defendants, held that on that account they could 
not be held to be liable, and several expert witnesses 
said that the system of timbering adopted by the 
defendants about this job was quite sufficient pro- 
tection. Plaintiff's solicitor claimed 77/. 103. od., 
made up of loss of wages, cost of nursing, and so/. 
injury, pain, and suffering caused by the accident. 
Verdict for plaintiff for 65/.—Preston Herald, 


USING UNSOUND TIMBER IN ROOFS. 
ON the 18th inst., H. Weaver, of 54, Ingrave- 


street, Battersea, was summoned be‘ore the Wimble- 
don magistrates by the Wimbledon Urban District 


Council in respect of two houses being erected by | 


him in Trinity-road, Wimbledon, for contravening 
By-law 58 by using purlins which were not of sound 
and good quality in the construction of the roofs, 
and for not building in accordance with the deposited 
plans, The timber used for purlins had previously 
been condemned when fixed as floor-joists. _ 

The defendant was fined the full penalty in each 
case, amounting in all to 20/., together with 25s. 
costs, or, in default of payment, one months 
imprisonment, 





STEWART'S GRANOLITHIC CO. 
ANDREWS & SONS. 

At the monthly sitting of the Watford County 
Court, on the 16th inst., the case of Stewart's Grano- 
lithic Co. v. Andrews & Sons was beard. Mr. 
Bernard Lailey, barrister, appeared for the plaintiff, 
and in opening the case said that it had been 
adjourned at the October sitting of the court in order 
to prove that the two letters and a poast-card, which 
defendant denied having received, had been posted. 

Witnesses having given evidence on this point, 

The Judge, in summing up, went over the 
evidence which had been given at the previous hear 
ng. The parties, he said, differed as to what took 
place at the interview between Mr. Munro and de- 
fendants regarding the work being done piecemeal ; 
and with regard to the letters it appeared to him that 
they had actually been posted, but, on the other 
hand, the defendants totally denied the receipt : 
them. The burden was on the plaintiffs to make out 
their claim, and the question was whether there was 
any contract made by which the defendant- were 
bound to employ the plaintiffs, as they alleged. It 
was clear to his mind that the matter went off upon 
the point as to the mode in which the work was to 
be done for the prices mentioned, whether the w: rk 
was to be done at one time, as the plaintiffs alleged, 
and as was necessary for properly carrying out the 
works of the hospital. In his judgment the parties 
never were at one upon this point. He had no doubt 
that the plans were shown and explained to Mr. 
Munro on August 1, and that Mr. Andrews 
believed that Mr. Munro understood that 
the work was to be done in sections, but in 
the face of Mr. Munro's denial, he had come 
to the conclusion that no agreement on this 
point was made out. The plaintiffs were not sub- 
sequently willing to do the work in sections without 
extra payment, which the defendants would not 
agree to, and the matter was thus broken off by 
them. The point was a material one, and he 
thought he was right in the conclusion that the 
parties were never agreed upon it. The result was 
that no complete agreement was made, and the 
plaintiff's case failed. Moreover, he failed to see 
on the documents exchanged on August I apy- 
thing in the nature of a binding contract on 


ee had said that the document which he 
ad handed to the defendants was merely 
@ memorandum of prices, and it was under- 
stood that there should be a formal confirma- 
~~ The letter given in exchange by the defen- 
ants contained no agreement by them to employ 
the plaintiffs, but left the matter open to a future 
order by the words, ‘* Upon hearing further from us 
you can proceed to act.” In answer to a question 
put by his Honour as to how upon these words an 
unconditional contract could be made out, it had 
been inferred on the part of the plaintiffs from the 
Subsequent letters, but none of these had contained 
any order or authority to proceed as suggested, He, 
therefore, thought the case for the plaintiffs failed, 
and he accordingly dismissed the case, with costs 
against the plaintiffs, 











ACTION AGAINST A CONTRACTOR AND 
BUILDER FOR DAMAGES F\ JR ALLEGED 
NEGLIGENCE, 

THE case of Deane v. Nash came before Mr. 
Justice Wright, sitting without a jury, in the 
‘Queens Bench Division on Tuesday last, it 
being an action brought by Eleanor Deane, 
a married woman, against the defendant, John Nash, 
a contractor and builder, to recover damages for 
personal injuries which she sustained on January 2 
last while passing along a temporary footpath in 
Merry-street, Walworth, through the alleged negli- 
gence of the defendant's servants. The defendant 
denied that there had been any negligence. 

The case for the plaintiff was that on the evening 
of January 2 she was walking across the footway in 
question, which the defendant had erected along a 
hoarding in connexion with the building of certain 
houses in Merry-street. At one end of the footway 
was an entrance into some mews, and here the foot- 
| way sloped downwards, one in five, to the ordinary 
| level of the roadway. While descending this incline, 
| which she alleged was slippery in consequence of the 
| weather, the plaintiff fell and broke her wrist. The 
| plaintiff's allegation was that this spot was in the 
| nature of a trap, that the slope was unnecessarily 
| Steep, and should have had cross battens to prevent 
| Slipping, and also that it was badly lighted. 
| His Lordship, after hearing the evidence, said that 

he was quite satisfied that this was one of those 

| unfortunate accidents which would at times occur, 
| 





jand he came to the conclusion that there was no 
negligence at all on the defendant's part. In these 
| circumstances there would be judgment for the de- 
| fendant. 

| Mr. Moyses, counsel for the defendant, said that 
| his client was very sorry for the plaintiff, and he 
| would not ask for any costs. 

| Judgment accordingly for the defendant, without 
costs, 


4. 
rT 


| MEETINGS. 
j 


Frivay, NovEMBER 20, 





Architectural Association.—Mr. F. Inigo Thomas on 
Garden Design.” 7.30 p.m. 


Monpay, NOVEMBER 23. 

Surveyors’ Institution.—Mr. Walter C. Ryde on ‘‘ The 

Agricultural Rates Act, 1896." Sp.m. _ 
Sanitary Institute (Lectures for Sanitary Officers).— 
-rofessor Henry Robinson on ‘‘ Sewerage and Sewage 

Disposal.” 8 p.m. te 
Society of Arts (Cantor Lectures).—Professor Vivian 

B. Lewes on ‘* The Use of Gas for Domestic Purposes. 


TuEspay, NOVEMBER 24. 


Institution of Civil Engineers.—Dr. Percy F. Frank- 
ym ‘* The Bacterial Purification of Water.” 8 p.m. 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 25. 

irfenters’ Hall (London Wall). — Professor H. 
Robinson on ‘Sanitary Requirements.” 8 p.m. 
Sanitary Institute (Demonstration sor Sanitary 
Insfectors).—Inspection of the L.C C. Common Lodging 
House, Parker-street, Drury-lane. 3 p.m. 

Society of Arts. — Mr. W. Worby Beaumont on 
“Recent Developments in Mechanical Road Carriage: 


Tuurspay, NoveMBER 26. 
 vhrhrtt. r eginal 
Arts and Crafts Exhibition Society —Mr. Reginald 
Blomfield on ** Public Gardens and Squares.” 8.30 p.m. 
sanitary Institute (Lectures for Sanitary Officers).— 
Mr. Charles Mason on “Scavenging, Disposal of House 
Refuse.” 8 p.m. ie 3 ail 
Institution of Electrical Engineers.—Continuation © 
Jiscussion on Mr. J. Gavey’s paper on ‘* The Felephone 
Trunk Line System in Great Britain.” 8 p-m. 
—_———_>+-—+——__— 
= ~J 7 «| 
RECENT PATENTS: 
ABSTRACTS OF SPECIFICATIONS. 
.26.—AuTromMaTiC Door Ctrosinc APPARATUS: 
Ton This invention consists of a long tube, 
F. Deossogue. ‘ ; : i 
containing a helical spring coiled around a p ‘. s 
having at the end a piston. The piston is composed of a 
jexible cup of leather, &c., in form of a truncated cone, 
nd a metallic disc plate serving as support of same. 
oer I : BRICKS ! F. /ulien.—This invention consists 
21,631. —B S$: £. / wet she con . 
u , mortised or clamped brick. with a longitudinal pro 
‘ection and recess, also longitudinal grooves crossing — 
Lommel to secure efficient bond. Half-bricks are provide 
j “ial form for angles. ; 
= gpg oem Biocks FoR Roaps, &c.: “ -. 
we hot ' jot ks i sole- 
| “ee In this invention the blocks comprise a metal - 
fc ag face of which are arranged strips ©} 





. “rf sur 
i plate, on upper su 








wood or other material between which asphalt, cement, &c., 
is filled in. Strips are of triangular section. A solid com- 
posite block is thus obtained. " 

21,758.—RoorinG Tires: E. Cafps.—The invention 
embraces two claims, viz. :—(1) Tiles are formed with nibs 
or projections at their backs adapted to rest on splines, 
being also provided at the front with tongues, ribs and 
ridges, so as to form a joint with adjoining tiles ; and (2) for 
strong tiles inventor mixes clean dry sea-sand with Portland 
cement and moulds tiles in a steel mould. 

7,310.—Watts: C. J. Schultz.—In order to prevent 
dampness in brick walls, the inventor obtains a hollow 
space for circulation of air beneath plaster, with openings 
or channels to the external air. This is attained by 
arrangement on the wall of plates of glass, slate, &c., of 
suitable form and dimension. 

11,738.-—PrLastic BuitpiInc AND Decorative Svus- 
STANCES: H. H. Lake.—The invention consists in pro- 
ducing an antiseptic substance for building and decorative 
purposes, which consists in mixing in a carbonic acid 
water bath an antiseptic chloride with lime, alumina, or 
magnesia, and adding thereto a suitable filling material in 
proper proportion. 

20,189.—CuimMNney Pots: J. S. Catrvns.—The invention 
consists of (1) a chimney-pot, with a conical top sur- 
mounted by louvres, the mouth of which conical end 
extends a distance above the upper louvre; and (2) a 
chimney-pot so constructed, which has also in its interior 
deflectors or wind-ledges reaching from near the bottom 
to near the top of pipe. 

20,293 —Mrtrat Hotprast FOR GLazInc GREEN- 
HOUSES, &c.: W, Vott.—The invention consists in glazing 
conservatories, greenhouses, &c., by means of sheet-metal 
holdfasts, serrated on one side or edge for the purpose of 
driving into the woodwork, and keeping down the glass at 
all lapped edges of the glass, sufficiently to prevent each 
pane from sliding down. 


NEW APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 


NOVEMBER 2.—24,387, W. Cotter, Preparation of Walls 
for Pointing.—24,406, A. Cameron, Opening Windows 
Inwardly.—24,419, E. Shorter and J. Power, Fireproof 
Flooring Tile.—24 461, J. Nolte, Securing Opened Doors, 
Windows, &c., in any Required Position Relative to their 
Frames.—24,467, B. Williams, Chimney Pots. 

NOVEMBER 3.— 24,503, G. Herbert, Sash Fittings for 
Sliding Swing Sashes —24,528, W. Cox, Chimney Cowls. 
—24,572, M. Thonar, Quarrying Apparatus. 

NOVEMBER 4.—24,621, J. Bonehill, Cowl or Chimney 
Pipe.—24,635, F. Cook, Roof Construction. 

NOVEMBER 5.—24,709, J. Wrigley & J. Chasseaud, 

Cleaning Devices for Water-closets.—24,711, R. Hunter 
Mauufacture of Finely Pulverised Substances, for Use in 
the Production of Portland Cement, Pigments, &c.— 
24,713, R. Burton, Draught Excluder for Doors.—24,7395 
A. Mackie, Sliding Sash Window Frames. 24,772, J. 
Titley, Wood Boring Machinery. 
NOVEMBER 6.— 24,871, W. Allchin, Wood Sawing 
Machines.--24,887, E. Sands, Operating Water-closets, &c., 
and in Pumps and Valves Applicable to Water-closets, &c. 
—24,902, A. Gries, Production of Slabs, &c., for Building 
-urposes.—24,918, L. Messinesi, Drilling or Boring Holes 
in Wood.—24,927, E. de Haas, Automatic Alarum Bells. 


24,936, W. Potter, Mortising Chisels. 

NOVEMBER 7.—24,948, J. Andrews & G. Montagnon, 
sridges and lers.—24,979, C. Shore & C. Heap, In- 
strument for Ascertaining Levels and Angles.—24,981, S. 


Robertson, Application of the Double Water Valve Prin- 
ciple to Starting of Syphonic Action in Sanitary and Other 
ttings. —24,996, R. Ewing, Jointing Drain and Other 





PROVISIONAL SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 

2,749, S. Hyatt, Fixing the Glass in Windows, Roofs, 
or Skylights.—23,190, J. Nicholls, Raising, Lowering, and 
Fastening Window-sashes.—23,215, G. Johnstone, Window- 
sashes. 23,360.—R. Walker, Artificial Stone Blocks and 
‘oncrete Walls therewith.—23,559, W. Brown 
iz, Chimney Cowl.—23,724 and 23,725, J. 
lazed Bricks. —23,795, W. Hewitt, Tiles. 






COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 
Ofen to opposition for two months. 


23,848, D. Waller, jun., Sash-fasteners.—25,050, W. 


Wallace, Water-closet Seats.—27, C. Ower, Casement 
Windows.—154, F. Cope and H. ¢ )wens, Stays for Case- 
ments, &c.—8,718, E. Morrice, Liquid Composition for 


Coating or Preserving Stone, &c.—21,555, R. Brown, 
Windows. 

— 

+>+ 


SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY: 
ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 
October 20.--By Sepcwick, Son, & WEALL 
(at Watford). 
Watford, Herts.—King-st., ** Watford-pl.,” and 
October 24.—By W. R. Nicuoras & Co. 
(at Gloucester). 
Little Dean, Glos.—** Dean Hail Farm,” 38 a. 2 r. 
; f 





? —_— ; ecceesescerece 820 
© The Old Mill,” and Enclosures, 16 a. or. 11 p.,f. 575 
Newnham, Glos.—‘* Cockshoot Farm,’ 7o a. 1 fr. 
6p., f. a s+,” tniialiamameaiianiatestaaaaieamaia 1,375 
Three Enclosures, 14a or. 31 p., ft. see eeeseeses 500 
Westbury-on-Severn, Glos. —“* Poulton Hill Farm, 
100 a., f. sosaannniene cucedundeninn 2,500 
October 26.—By ALrrep RICHARDS, 
Waltham Abbey, Essex. —*‘ Honeylands,” and 
54a. OF. 36p. “a as _ eucdeussevtones 3,975 
wa By Tuomas, Pever, & Mixes. 
Battersea.—Usk-rd., ‘* The Somers’ Arms” beer- 
house, f., r. 32¢. ceteeesieenannrescscaaascesecetenee 800 
Poplar.—St. Leonard’s-rd., “* The Cooper's Arms 
beerhouse, u.t. 43 yTS., -r. 3¢. 3S., F. OOF. “disass 760 
Victoria Park.—21, Whitepost-lane, f., r. 384. ...... 470 
By W. Hot GHTON. 
Maida Vale.—Warrington-cres., 1.g.r. 762., u.t. 63 
YTS.y BoE. 120. caenreee ossetecetteceseecnsnaaenae 1,440 
Walthamstow.- 6 and 8, Beulab-rd., C aseae MES 545 
By J. H. BerHet (at Forest Gate). 
Jpton Park.—Plashet-rd., &c., 96 building plots, 
© sce ea inaincseieie secusaterscamnteecarcerentcetearees — 6,929 
October 27.—By Messrs. MITCHELL (at 
Carlisle). ; ‘ 
Flimby, Cumberland.—Gillhead Colliery and Fire 
Clay Works, 113 a, U.t. 15 yTS., T. God. severe. 2,5¢0 
By E. H. Henry. 
Clapham Common.—West Side, ‘* The Grange,” 
ANd 4.8., fF. ccsccccersssrercenceesseseensetertenene erenees » 10,000 


; 
3 
: 
- 
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COMPETITIONS: | CONTRACTS—Continued. 
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Nature of Work. 


By whom Advertised. 


Premiums, 


Matare of Work or Materials, 


| By whom Required. 














Technica! Schools 
Scaools, &c. Knaresborough 


Church Tower (Parish Church), 
keard, Cornwall ...- 
Technical Schools, 
Bishop wearmoutn ....sse-eee+ ones 


a 
Buil ling 
", Sunderland Corp. .... 


Longton Co 
Governors, K ngJames 


Grammar Bchool.... 


Committee 


TBE. BBL. weeeeeeere ss 
WO, w.sevees 
BOL, DB. ee eeee scenes ss noes 
1002, SOL, 252. 020+ sone 


-aeeee 


errr ie 


CONTRACTS. 


ature of Work or Materials. 


*WKerbivg, Makirg-up, @c. Montague-av- 
*herbing, Makiug-up. &c, Ade: aide rd. 
stoneware Drains, && 
Haslingden Flags enecceces eceesce 
Ke: bing, Pitching, Paving Bricks, &c. 
Church, Castlemaine, co. Kerry...... 
Two Semi detached Villas, Grimaby 
*xchools, Farnborcugh....—ecesesese 
Additions, &¢, Wenlock Laundry, 

Au brose-eteceet, Yor o=-oone 
Street Works, Tranmere, &c 


Paving, Flogging, &c. several pessages 
street Woras, Uridge-road 


R ad Worbs, Sandwell-street, &c..... 
Sewers (1,200 yds. os sreseces oes 
Extension, &c. Town Hall....0..+0+ ee 
Paving, Kerbing, &c. Handen-road . 
fucveyor's Materials 


*Making Road, éc.. 


Additions to Brewery 
Warebouse, &c. 
ter... 
Wesleyan ¢ weet 
a folk 
Vicarage, Hea 


Hyde-rosd, Manc hes 


Muvdesley-on-t Bea, 


By whom Required. 





Lewisham B. of W. 

«to. 
Southam), tn Corp. . 
Runcorn U_D.C. ....-+ 


Birkenhead Corp. .... 


do. 

Tonbridge U.D.C. 
Walsall Corporation. . 
Bervie (N.B.)T.C. .. 
Eccles (Lancs) T. C. .. 
Lee Board of Works .. 
Ha: tlepoo! Corp. 
Met. Asylums Board.. 
Portsmouth United 

Bre wes ies, Ltd....... 
Slack & C x, Ltd. .... 


ee eeesee 


teen eeee 


Bury, Dept. Office, Catford Nov. 24 
deo. ue, 


Lendal, Yor 
Cc. Brownridge, c. R. Town 
Hall 


Ww.L. Brady, Surv. Coun- 
¢il Offices, Tonbridge . 
Boro’ Surv. en, 

Walsall 


J. Sim, ce 160," High- 
street, Montrose 

Mr. Bagot, Areht. v7, 
Brazenose-et. Manchester 

G. Whale, Offices, 
Uld Chariton, Kent .... 
H. C. Crummack, C.E. 


Town Hali ... 
ings House, Norfolk-st. 
we . . 
Bec. 


road, North Walsham 
— & Scns, Surv. Lan- 


[do 
de, 
do. 
co. 


do, 


do. 


Alterations, &c, to Schoo, Middle 
Rhymney, Mon. .....- 

*Guerusey Granite . 

C.-1. Bewer-pipes, Laying, &c. ....+++ 

Water and Sewerage Works, anes 
thorn, Lancs, 

Paving, Drawing, ae. ‘Grabbie- road . 

Cemetery Chapeia, &c. Moss Brook .. 

*Building Bridge, Alterations, &c, to 
Roaa ee 

Kerbing, &c, Bridgford- -road one 


Levelling, Metalling, &c. South-road.. 
teed Pipes .... ccc. ceenee 


Subway, Port Clarence, co, Durham. 
oo Works, The Harrow, aaiee 


‘sea Wal, Eaplanade, Roadway, ac. 7 
*Kiectric Generating Station, ac. . 


*Various Stores ... 
Sheds, éc. Schools, Upper Cwmbran, 


Wales 
Be wage Works, Rhodes Farm, Ringley 
*Erecting Malthouse .......++ -+ 
PSOWETBBE 2.0 ceceecnee eeeseveece 
——. Bhop. ac. Sethe Bowerby 


Bi lage . a 
Post utfice, ‘Epsom | eee 
bechoois, Lovewell-read, Kirkby. 


Hote! Buildings, Neath . 
*Roadmaking ......... 
Chimney (70 yds ) near Burnley -road.. 
*Stables, House, Mortuary, &c. ..... 
Kerbing and Channelling .. 
Drill Hall, Leeda .....-00sss+ sees «- 
House, &c. at Intermediate School, 
Forth, Weles 


Chance! and Vestries, Bt. Nicholas 
Church, Newchurch, Laucs 


seeeee 


Bedwellty Sch, Bd. .. 


4 Rotherhithe Vestry .. 


Hanley (Staffs) Corp... 


Oswaldtwistie 
Dover T. ©. .. 
Widnes Corp. 


. Dever Town Council . 


Wert Bridgiord (| Notts) 
U.D.C. 
» Weybridge U.D.C.. 


Belsast Water Comiurs. 


MLB Ry. Co. .co.ss-s 


Battle R.D.C. ......+- 
Visitors ..... 
Southend on-sea Corp. 
Southampton Cory. .. 
G. N, Railway. ... 


_Lapvrecbita Upper Sch. 


Bath Brewery, Ltd. 


. Mendon U..U. 


Yorkshire Penny Bank 
Com. of H.M. Works 
Lowestoft Bch. Bd. ., 
EB. B. Bevaa ......++0« 
ag on - Messosenl 
Colne | (Lancs) Corp. 
Dartford U.D.C, .... 
Hi holme (Yorks) 


BD. cecce ce #0 
Medical Staff Corps . 


D, Morgan, Areht. Carditt 
4. J, Stomes, Veatry Oftices, 


nw. Kuocker, Town Clerk 
J. 4, Bineisir, C.K. Town 
Hall 


Boro’ Engr. Town Hall .. 
A. Smitoies, U.K. Trent 

Boulevard, W. sridgfora 
G. Wheeler. Council sutes 


L, L. Macusery, — 


Beifast . 

w. J. Cadwoith, 

Darlington .. 

HB. Bisexman, Surv, Cate 

— Battie es a 
mer, Ulerk, Offices, 


K. Berry, “Areht. “Arcade 
cham Haluax ‘a 

H. Hariock, Towu tall . 

Kimeurd, Waller, & Man- 


ville, 28, &t Geurge st.8.W. 


Mr. Martin, ttores Super. 
intendent, Doucaster 
Lansdowne & Ghiiggs, 
Aichts, Newport, Mon 
Hiunel, @ Murphy, UB. 
4i, Corporativouet. Man 
chester 

F.W Gardiner, ‘Arebt Bath 

8. Blaver Giimiey, 1 be Bur- 
roughs, Hendon. N.W. .. 

Roistail &@ Wiliams, 
Archts. Halifax ....... 
12, Whitehali-place, 8.W 

k. B. Nicholson, Cierk, 
Lowestoft . 

Lambert & Rees, Archts. 
death .. 

Boro’ ney ‘Clattera House, 
Kingyto 

T. astien, ‘Boro’ Burv. 
Town Hail . 

W. Barston, ee street, 
Dartiord, 5. E. . 

Cierk, Coeneil Cffices, 
Wohitehali, Hipperbolme 
W. Bakeweil, Archt. 2, 
Park square, Leeds.... . 

J. Kees, Archt. feutre, 
8.8.0. Giam... 
Presten & Vaughan, 
cenan -cham bers, 
chester. 

D. Cameron, “areht ‘Inver 


Man- 


Additions, &c. Glendoe Lodge, Fort 
By — pea Augustus, loverness ; 
rham 


Sewerage Works, &c. oo... «. 


caste’ 
w. aT. R. Milburn, "Areht. de. 
. 20, Fawcett-st.guuderland 
* (Yorks) J. A. Murray, C.E. Inde- a 
pendent-bidgs, Sheffield je 
T. Partington, Surv. Coun- 
ces. ie de, 


_ ae, 


I ST 


Thurlstone : 





Pipe Sewer Werthonghtea sirsipes 
U.D.w. 


Reservoir, Drains, &c. Fivemile 
Town, Ireland ... - see» +» Clogher Union .. ... > sees 
Stoast . oks, &t. Andrewsroad St. Annes-cn-Sea T. > ® - 
Hay epedlsiig Peete en ; : 's-on- do. 
Aa its a ‘Schools... . . Thornton (Lan bh . Mather, Archt. Ly- 
“thet Blackpool ....,. 4% 
0. Caldwell, Archt. Vic- 
toria-eq. Penzance 
Villa, Stabling, &c. Pearron-lane Fairbank & Wall, Archta, 
Allerton Otley, Yorks . do. Surveycr .. Ashton - in-Makerfield 
Shed (2 008 A. B. Dixon, Archt. 84, U.D.C torte neee 
Park-lane, Leeds Nov. 30 *Architectaral Draught«man ....... Liverpool Corp. oeeees 


PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 





Rectory, St. Sennen, Cornwall Rev. i i. Mitchell .. Nature of Appointment. By whom Advertised. Salary. 


ore 








1501. per annum .......... Nov. 


Leeus 120. rising to 100/. perann. Dec. 4 











“Competitions, p- tv. Contracts, pp. my Ms é vill, Public Appointments, pp. xvi. & xix. 


T hose marked with an asterish (*) are advertised in this Seaie. 


— 





By J. Hissarp & Sons. 
£500 Stepney.—s, 8, 10, aaa 14, Antcliff-st., u.t. attyrs., 
gf. 142., r. 1042. .. 
I, Newbold. st., u.t. 3 yrs, gt. “V. "ros. 'r. 262. 
at, Newbold- “te, u.t. 34¢ yrs., g.r. 42, r. 262. 


imill-rd., “‘ Ivanhoe,” u.t. 74 yrs., g-r. 27/., 
Fo GOlsan £805 | 
: By E. &H. LuMuy. be. 
st.—8, Argvli-st., f, r. 200/ so00 | Leeds.—15 to 23 (odd), Hollis-st., a 
By Worsroto & Haywarp. ‘ (even), p Ba Peg , vices 1,250 
Kensir ’ a Ovington-sq., u.t. 28 yrs., g.r. | 1, Lower Saas st., f. 256 30, Bromehead-st., u.t. 344 yrs., g.r- 4/., 17. 260. 
1 , Tr. 1007. 1,060 | F. Russei. (at Hereford). ornsey. ny Carlingford-rd,, u.t. 87 yrs., gr. 
spelen -st., u.t. 7} yrs., g-r. ei “The Field Farm,” 62. §s., r. 364. . 
By G, Heap 251a. ‘ r. 4 11,200 | Stoke Govinnen 4, 10, and 14s ‘Northwold- rd. 
os. 484 and er with stabling, u.t. -c & Son (at Okehampton). ut. 84 yrs., g.r. 22d, 10s., r. 118, 
, gr. 7od., r. 1882. 18s. 420 | | Lydford, ome —* Th rtmoor Inn,” 58, Norcott-rd., u.t. 84 yrs., g.r. 72, 108., Fr. 39. 
* Hil 2 Aberdeen-pl., u.t. 26} yrs., g.r. | 25a. or. 28 p., f. By Ernest Owers. 
alt e.r. 652. 455| Lower Downtown Farm, 185 a. af 2p., Hampstead.—Sumatra-rd., f.g.r. 134, reversion in 
and 28, " Aberdeen- pl, u.t. 26 pe yrs., g.r. 2d, 2,335) Ot yrs. 
22l. 5s ,f 138 Various enclosures of land, joa. tT. 36p., f. 645 | Islington.—23, Frome- “st., 
» Ne arta -mews, and Lg.r. a “ut. 264 yrs., | Town End Farm, 65a. rr. ap., f. 2,220 264. 108....... 
The Castle Inn” and 14a. ee irp., f. 2, 400 | C. P, WHITELEY. 


sf. 120 | 
Matyi ebone.—1, Melcombe-pl., u.t. 12} yrs., g-r. Three cotta d i ” 
’ ' ges and rr. 35 ac j id = 
49° | Peter Tavy, Devon.— Moiety “¢ Kitts Mine Field, pts cong og vetenths byshtoa Faerie. oA : 
Broadwall, a freehold rental of 240/............0+++- : 


on alone ~st., U.t. 254 yrs., g.r. 36/.,r. 140/. 1,100 19a. 2r. 1c p., f. 140. 
~~ Devon. —Battishall Farm, 
’ ” a8s a. or. By Worsrotp & Havwarp (at Dover). 
Dover. — 27, Liverpool-st., u.t. yrs., gf. 


"By HARMAN BRos. (at Upton Park). 
Park.—Nevill-rd., 12 plots of building 
14. 8s. 6d., r. 362. 
By Stimson & Sons. 


Norwood.—Chapel-rd., f.g.r. a1/., reversion 
18 


| Penge. —2, 4, 6 and 8, Evelina-rd., u.t. 70 yrs., g.r. 


By Herrer & Sons (at Leeds). 


Regent- 


aos | | Hampton Bichop, eer 


re-rd.—N 





3,000 


2,500 
Ri caces 876 Finer €i Fe f F h 
By G. Lovett & Son (at Coventry). sigh pal a ¢ and Femworthy 
Warw ck.—“ Banner, Farm,” 15a. 3r. October 29.— cat Bearp & Son. 
isp,c I Bayswater.—24, West 
eshill, Warwick.— Foleshill- rd., five freehold r. 102. bo # r, beta oe a ee 425 | 
houses . | Marylebone.—23 ok 24, Little weanlaentcacaon st. 
> and 10, Highfield-st., f u.t. 4h yrs., g.r. 402... as 
) cad 20, Eee Se WOE temncnrercascovssoresonnet ii 
to 16 m y Cuaries Harr. } reversion in 32 yrs. 
Coventry, Warwick.—g2, 93, and 94s Spon-st., | Peckham. —r1og, 111, and 113, Albert-rd., f. 1,095 | Hormondoey. Simei f. 
and six tenements in rear, By Hatch & Hatcu. Be sseeeseeers 
: Sherbourne-st., f.. Catford.—29 and 46, Ravensbourne-rd., f., r. 582. 620 Rother i e.—Adam- “St, 
haere ag Mayday-rd., u.t. §9 yrs., g. r. wh TSey 


1,025 


berksweil 


yts. 
Curnick’s- lane, f.g.r. 242, reversion in 8 eR” os 
160 | Dockhead.—Coxson’s-pl., ‘ke. ., {.g.r. 53/. os. 6d., 











pane reversion 











Or de ober 28.—By Baker & Sons. “i 
97, Dalywell-rd., u.t. 75 yrs., g.r. 62. 10s., 





‘ 285 Sydenham. Perry Hill, “Harold Vill 
By Hancock, Heniev & Stave. Villa,” “Dulce Domum,” sg Belmont, " yer 


id Norton, Essex.—‘* Beacon Hill,” and 7 a., f. 410 “Pp Vv 
» By R. Tivey & Son. | ee By Nidsoon & Co. 
od 7, 8,9 and 10, Canterbury-ter., Balers —69 and 71, Highbury-quadrant, u t. 
— 1,500 53 9F &. F 15% F BAL rovsrneerernernen inca 650 ae Wt. anh Ye BF 74. 165.5 ‘ly seranvacnces i: 
eee ’ 210, Blackstock-rd., f., 7. 22/....0.ceeseees ington.—11, Kensal-rd., u.t. rs., gr. é 
ir) P ark.—2, Selouienemnks u.t, 9 ye: Islington.—7o, 72, and 74) Queensbury: st., ty Wt. 14h i: 4Be 3 : ? es 
tee 445 yrs., gr. of, r. 72d. | Westminster. —38, Great Peter-street, «; r. “gal... 
‘By Figtp & Sons. pa ina 7 
— lington.—Somers-mews, ** The Mitre” Public wee on — ’ 3. non pi eg dee a ‘es AS sah 
Ouse, U.t. 40 yrs., g.r. 12d, F, tool. Dulwich. —209, Lordship-lane, u.t. 70 yr, & rsh, alworth.—13, 15, 17, 19» Cook’ s-rd., “ut. $2 yrs 


Rotherhithe.— af % Ainsty-st., f., ras atl 4s. 160 . gol 380 | . 

56, Ainsty-st r. 164. 188. . 110 By W. W. Reap & Co. ees | Lambeth. — 6, "Westminster Bridge-rd., f. 

"ane ats Pe me hom and 43 Geneva-rd., ' u.t. 70 Gospel Onkvinamy | Mansfield- _ u.t. 77 er r 56 and mg Turner-st., 35, 36, ro) 5 
’ > bist GE. BORrg Fs Gils WOW eased civdectecnssbivseracdicoccckes 615 St., u.t. 16 yrs, g.r. ott 62. 6s. . 


| Welli oly “Kent. —Bell Grove- villas, f.g.r. 7/. 105, 
reversion in 40 yrs.. 

Limehouse.—gg, Conder-st., C. ....ccccccereesecseeeeess 

Islington.—102, Shepperton-road, and 2, Oxford- 


1,020 


31,140 | 





seeseesneseeeeresernereerces yp 2BO eeenene 











Nov. 21, 1896 
Pla Bie As and 
THE BUILDER 
437 


Old Kent-road. 
—t1 to 13 (odd), Bronte-pl., u. 
+9 Ut. 49% 














| Cc annin 
g Town. 
=e. Hemsw 
Orth-st. 













































































































































yrs.. g.r. 264. 
* s. 
et ee 
Po ARLAND avessessesens 
ters Bary Midd “iebrd fa” “| 
: > oO 
‘ a Ganwick Lage ren Seite ante,” and a in go yrs. . hig rol. 
‘ rkl ree cottages, { Ma 35 Bibi as 
i oh Herts. one Wine Pcscs or, 900 | tylebone.—36, é viinsct ec. ALDERSHOT. 
? ‘ gj ES tn iapedes ened indmill,” "and 1 “ 33 YTS., gor. 352. Sreat Maryle! w. £220 | board and ashe school, to aadnad 
: ; L By Messrs. Bipwet (at a P-, C > SDone-st., wt. Mr. A. Messrs. Nash s in Queen’ Seema t with 
5 ittleport, Cambs.—C. . BipweL. (at Ely). es Kensington, — Br Sanees Oe + t. A. Beymer, 22, oo a ub tor Aldershot, Schoo 
: mr 48 a. tf. 32 p. t Fen, pe fe. : Ut. 62 yrs gc. and 34 St “Kai aa Bi — tool Buildings, Se we — 
# “TOBER 29 alee & vic | By MoD A ali atherine’ c Latrines, Playg aiting- 
i eh ot ere pe {. D SN s-rd., overed I Shed Play, Extra if 
ze Liford, E (at : Doveras Youn: 1,100 | C mRoME & Bot “ 4 Br yground 
3 ssex. — ord). UNG | Casterton, & Le , ON (at Ki 225 trill & Son . Zs 4 
: Th Ley-st., » &C., Ww on sdi ile) att ’ 2 enkin: +066 3 . paved. 
: orold: rd 5 plots, of | Park H estmore! ie). y s & Son... «- 8,343 = s 4 
‘ B +9 33 plots 0 and, f. ouse E, eland.—** T} sescos .@ 
Beane: =) ee iy eros... ope | Bled November ¢.~ mate eee cc ge 8 29 
ato eid Deseseue | ac nbe e 2a.2F.2 : n ' °° 
Wellaleraa 2 plots of hergty “agente ny op —Beaconstie ai initia. ° 9° 
Mel <p a1 pe Sw i eesenane we $90} Seukhor 90 yrs. ..., d-ter., fig.r. 4 age 15 3° 
Toront -, 51 plots of lan 15440 | ; —<_ Oletionk Mey SCVEr- ° 
F ‘o-rd. d, oF oes as | 52. 10s slenview-rd.. ut 2s = 
& Coventry-rd. pte ph ge ernie ae ant . , werd., ut. 82 vrs — 1,060 : a 
: Coveats ety wren & pet. ¢ clo eeeehange ig72 | Mile End.—36, By Neay ae ° é 3 
8 I rd., 93 plots of land, ae senevecengens ml Brixton.— rad — tdey £1 wey sass Pe : , 
187 Oxf 370.— L Boon 920 | r, : and 18 5 $., Fr. 232. Ss. 7 2 ° 
i » Oxford-st., u-t. By ie yrs, gral FARMER. 35957 «its _ seeded » Brixton-rd., u.t. 44 yrs., 255 Architect's estimate.. 7.184 0 28 
: Creal. oe woe ie Sheltenham, Gl, NG & ¢ ‘ a ae oe J Accepted.” °° 
: 6, PEL oy hg ty & Co. we 107 | pot Glouc 2 & Gita ING (at Cheltenh “a - , epted. °° 
} ‘ Rege By 1LI A y Oe | Ch $,5arr.8 Cleeve-rd., t am). M RIDLINGTON . 
gent’s Park.—30 > R, Son RC 2 a estnut-dri ae ., two enclo arshall-street, IN QUAY.—F 
St. enn's Woods , Park-rd , o. 700 | £. ve, enck sols as 7 tect, W for Mrs. M. E. lor the erection 
—=14 and 15, New-st.. u The “Magi. ti es of land, 13 £60 | Bai gton-road, B ~~ M of four’ hou 
g.r. 8é, nds Ni 1¢ “Marie Hill E. ,13a.0r, 27 »560 ailey .. , Bridlington © x. J. ses, 
oP. W2deee 5, New-st. Marie Bill Maccse 2 LiLo” Earnshaw, ; 
Paddlingsen shi es “St., u, 1,800! ¢ rie Hill Estate,” 36.2. 3 P-, . H. Hudson .......... £5 i T. Wood » 
pe 3, Hi : \ ontracti 36 a. a wees ssneeeees ne ee thie talon oan 
144. 1 9 all-pl. ; | ions us, 3r. 2p., f. 1295 All J. Rennar Pp ee 
| ry Ae 7 Serene ee -pl., ut. o A mate 725 | proend rent ; Lg oe “' these lists.—F.g 5,250 [All of Bri J J. Renard (accepted)... wey” 
Lee.— y SALES "& “ bes oved grour or leasehold grot zr. ‘ { 
; ‘ek Moningee: “rd, u t. om ILTSHIRE 840 | —_ wed ground: “- g.r. for yh non vs d-rent; i. ode Mary. fo STOW.—For the 
satan ) yTs., a3 ee | estimated r or copyhol ground.-rent ; é: or | arch: ‘or the R quection of chai 
Kentish By “Sacrave, Br ie =e | annum ; ae u.t. for set - for leasehold rel rent ; | Mr. py tee -bulidings, x M oe a oa of St. 
ntish Town.—117 and owerT. & I wisi >| square : pl. f or —_ a oe xpired term * 14a. e.r. for Howell & Co. Carter : ary’'s-street, Cardiff. & Carter 
gees g- > cok. taal 119, » Carlton: a or | yd. for yard, rs Sean: eons nner rd. for Boer for per Ly Willeock — -faor| A. Kin Quantities by 
avd 103, Weedington- . $4 c : errace ; cres. f 1; sq. for ones & C “113208 | Rees & Thomas . 
Satyr. bo case “| a forvtad soy or | Pitabes nen: Sa] me — 
hornton. Heath.—117,. yTS., g. 78 ; i 2,085 O., Taunion® 1,695 
. ath.— eee S } 3 
et. gah: 117 Renshaen sekea ai PRICES ninae * Accepted. 1,595 
seh —8 seenacs nor-rd., f CURRE flint ~—For the suppl 
: oa and 10, Colby: i ’ e TIMER NT OF MATE Golder, | Bee 20 yards per Ae! road metailing (820 
Oxfords. A Seng i , Ut. 70 yrs., g.1 goo | Greenheart, B.G R. RIALS. rough Surveyor, fag), for the bad my broken pit 
, 74, Welis-st., : + ton sett, BER (co % sige 
10 d ‘ | Teak, 8/ atin, ntinue P 
eneataeieieed. at 35 YTS., gr. 208 4x0 | Gepeintee . .» .. Welest, Italian” oro / — 
aia. ah -o6 wee. oe, + 206., T. i . 16/10/ 9 
soe ee rd., u.t. St yrs. or pay : | ao wee a «+ ofo/g olely eS a ; 
— 107, Ran nsay-re gor. 24. 38. . I 2/tslo 4/o/o leon—¥t AETALS. = 8 © for icked flints. 
Ca Bay sunnsoasae 1., u.t. 8g} yr 229 aslo s/ a ig. in Scot. G. W. en centish rag 
: cathe nar oak g ee ha Sl yrs, Z g/to/o i 5 a al M Bass, Hillside F | > or pit flints. > 
H a ampton-st., f., ¢.r.. a'sio a/s/o pal a a/st ongeham (accepted) am, Great 6 for pit flints. 
SON -y f., €.8. 30 17 2/t 4i5/0 idon ...... es OOOO 65 , 
31 ee a J. H. Hina en 280 py a i * oa scx Susie si7i6) Lut 5 for pit flints. 
< ny CT. 452 ‘ -rd., u.t. 8 | . viele aieig | Do. Staffordshire Inoh EDS.—A 
te Stoke ue es, 7 88, | akateatithe 7 Dantsic, fath 2s a/s/o < Stafordshive, s/t0lo s/xajs | "anstock, pre ke es erecting baths, Leeds. 
{ st., u. "by S> 7, 2 7 : | nt. Pet 4/10/o §/x0; ‘ Bl. sccee z ; — as 
14, Saidtases yTs., g.r. 30/., 4 1642 13, Mildma 399 | Wainscor, Riga s/ofo dt0/0 a sisi G/1o/o Vasons,—Wrigh rs a Bee 
-st., U. “9 ie y | &c., Io nd in ; ne epee right, Lee — 
61 to 67, Mildma ‘ t. $5 YTS., ger. 5/. 55 veeneees «ao | Odessa, ct ee cece a/sfo afro } we bee ole iy st o/o $1/to/o P z Oakes & Son. — eocccescccse a C 
aes ook: meee Sen. es. asl. 980 | Deals, Finland qolo| | Chat Dare sn Bee oe ee is SIE 9 0 
slinet Py ees Cat i S.. @-F. 3 -— s] end: m d o i bars ..... 0/0 §9/10/o 7 in 5 ee —Braith uc ds 1,160 0 
s a 2, Quadrant- = u ss ee SOT et . 9 yo Biofo 8/10fo — MTALIb “ 7/6 49/12/6 phate hen. fer = 3 icran st o., Leeds.. = Q : 
Bs. at t. 49 YTS, g.r. 9. 1,710} Do. ++ _8/of zAD —P ciS O/0/$ Plasheres. tam H . La tee 
4 Ashby OPP a ee Sin Gt. Ol. | = a sda 6/100 _Bio/o Spanish nel 3 pi neseaty pte Withiale: cesta eGo Locds aa 6 2 
121, Englefield- 1 39 yTS., gor. 7, ee po nas ——s 7/10/o English — u1/11/3 11/12/6 jhe —itheeth, Laake bi Mba sac seat imu 9 
to, Oak -rd., U.t. 41 re 495 | Do, ee soloje sa/tojo| Sheet, Englis ” gu/rai Pa —— Perret te 
146, Chucchrd u.t. 42 ven. ts gr 6 r. af 100} Do. ae a ‘o/o “Sue Hp gly y a a p- Comme, rt & Co., Brighouse. 4 ¢ ae 
Hollo -rd,, u.t. 41 - st qoo | Swedish.....2. + 8/r0/o 10 ptr dl seth ft , EM ejoahes 5 7 ri 
ati —4rand 42 9M fin BT. al. tna + sel | White Sea...... B/ofe 16 — e+ 32/35 lo} Masons.—G, Oakes & S em a Ei 
4/. » T. 642. . , Medina-rd., u.t. ¢ - 4 Canada, Pine 1st s1, tofa ts/ofo| ZINC *- "Enoliat 13/5 oje/e Felner. me > Oe, Saas 
Gileiens —24 Cranme 4yTs., St 39 | Do. yg 18t 81/10/0 aglelo sheet... Engiish ~* seca 4 rraP N & Son, Leeds ....-000---0- » 4159 
a ee rd., ; _ | Do. do. ged, &e. tele ater Viele iM ton 20/10 mars Eee Dr PREETI tag @ 2 
tli _— tsoee siewieiies wt 45 ‘yrs : | Das - a, &c. 7/a/o ~~ ieille Mon ofe ofoje Fivateont Saskewaine ne dog Pot oan - oe 
. ton nas ISS ees “a te | . e. ist. 9/s) oo; taene ..... Z Tragiuineadae icFarl I aatBicce.-<: . es 
te S 72% Dorinda. as aS peanepeaa oe Ss ene 7isio Sife | SPORE — foul... (er Hargreaves & ee... 929 7 9 
; re 2 +9 Te 30 120 | eG aee sees: N—Straits .... B/oja 38 Pima eae = 1-7 
“ ke "“Gevlegton wor hee u.t. 39 yrs., gor. nil. ......... 425 | aXen Brunswick tisjo 8/xojo ae eS eo rer.—-R. Branton & Co., Leed i a ; 
yee. ays itie- es : . nil 3 tens, all kinds z/ofe 7/10/0 English I eee 60/7/65 Of0 v.—Shevill Leed: rey 2 be 
Holes a fhe, secinindves » Lg.r. 13d, Ut Flooring boards, S/o/e so/o/o ages.. syol0 Gajojo . feared ~ Helleweil & joeces . 12 oe 
* E a Zt ve ulkern-rd , f.g.r. 12/., res i) on Sh, See Bilton ay “ae a. ~~Deardan Been. Leeds a. Gee 
aling. — Ranelagh. : Z., reversion in 39 | a dsdoce of 59 40; - seeeneeeeeeese > 
‘ z Ranelagh- a. f siceceiakeess y | Oth and..... a po o/t6/o | Linseed OILS. LONDON . a5 82 0 0 
" Bs irs whee f.g.r. 5¢., reversi ay 330 | Cedar. eggs o/6fo — ; omg Ne 16jo/o ojofo Tottenham. gg the completion of fi 
ties shou th Sams ten 6 er . | ~ Hond — im 7/6 Do. Ceylon diate cele ars 7 gto Sharpe, jour houses at W 
Galleywood a, E LIARD & SON (at Cl | Mahogany.” ge Us | Palm Lagos a alte oe —— sn puhiect and sea 
_ 10 p., assex.—‘*Gun Hall,” heln sford) } St Brom — S 2 Tae a J.T. Bassano.......c0200. cie-Vaere me 
Fosse “pe - Loagedians & Co 
2 teceeenee £5 a. 3F | cargo ein Neate osc a ee & 
Ald By W ements 2 | Mextc av. /4 wg C <n. dae oe — 108 
danke, Hetor tlhe © eet te | MOBS § 2 |eeeces = 28S 23 | oxpos rane opsgenet og 
h-st.. ¢ . ) i 5 m7/1= Torte —_ rt eomnl 
fins 2 to s, Sel spi bensatiilie’ a corner uildi PR ng ae = Oko / ‘7 Lubricating U5. 19/0/0 weeds <8. Chance: Mr. vaso 1. & om of four carcas 
£91 £33, Artill bastopol-rd., f. hy CaS a 2 goto Lose ATER 0/6/3 o/7/6 | W — —— architect and su heiemlegg my 
200 3, Arllrgttrn gt 3 oe | ames ea Se icy mem ome | FF Basan co prappomventiptys 
apd eo 3: a ts Date ‘tat see 5 I tin, St. Doming a rs/ofo| _Archange' Scie iia aeaaiae aay ight & Co.......««. yo 
00 Oc hb toria Villa«, f., ° ae : 4 7 oti ep . 7 «» Of12/6 — — 
OBER 31.—B : 9 6550 tine....toM 2t/: iol LONDON 
—By Bru an al 1 ON Fee al 
310 . re 2 sO ston-t teratic 
Glouc ester, Nort! F RIDAY (on UTOW, Kw OWLES ¢ 4 a re ue ce. Mr. seme _ ings for No. 12, We 
4 ga es | ~ , Chancery-lan arp 2, st Ken- 
1,170 * otel, ae: te-st., The Spread Eagle’ esis TENDERS. ane & Co. wien ri Ww C. i= pe, architect and quevaget. 
se cntaninen 6. >i ian Lagie ‘ wap ations fo < r ickenidge Bros. .. ..- 4187 | J. T. Bassan 
4 y Bruton, Know! 3 ee e ad. iressed t wae The Edit under this b resereee 182 5. Polden ciepeea +++£179 
Oaksey, Wil at Cir . vLes, & Pr | mol cater 2 , e Ex Py eae . eadin wemipapnt dover ‘ 
, Wilts. —“ encester). RIDAY : j he n10 a.m. on Th litor,” and must react ng L NT — — 
a 3r- 18 p., The Lower Moor F. | Pt I ren ders unis Tharedays N.B “We ach us | Willesd ny \N.—For road an ip 
arm,” 1234 | iress of the ss authentic i } e cann jen Green, for the paving works, P 
Nove a the send ticated Db} rot | Rot be pees 
te mber 3. ll I ore ments of T > sender: and v ~ 1 by the name 4 w. a Eng ineer, Pu lles fen District ¢ close and mews 
1s erm ondsey. —| by En ENHA? Tv : ; oy t enders acce cea publisk ame and Hollin zsworth blic Ofhices, Dyne-rc ouncil, Mr. O. z 
5 bli awest., ‘ Tewson 1,300 | is given, n pted unless ti i h announc F Aileen chocdaccce £463 | Ball vad, Kilburn, N.W. c. 
public-hous , “The yw, & ( or any lis the amount of ice ne Ealleed, Lt — 
house, f., r. tad Eictden Fleece £10 Ted cal te weltolh tee tngrent it of the T ender a & Robson 419 © 0} Griff te --eeee L392 0 
mr ird. By Rvu1 eel a aa a | reas aa n some exceptional « — be Sg eon entice 4t3 2 2 k sapien he 283, ae ° 
2,650 stot: ; 167, Stanhope-st., aoe 4 ct aie ———i 
iad idioann. ciel dal davdenesiens svete “UM. att yrs i. ABERDEEN ey ee sear mS NDON.—For n aimee 
d 23 ge he scepted for the er . for Mr. W ew vill ace 1 
B-¥. 20h vere... 1 Rupe rt-rd., ,u :.t. 57h : 20 | Aberdecn — Buildings. FP ag b= m of the so street © i See Mr. Perey Bel sbi duke's-avenue, Chiswi 
¥ s b yrs., ;. . Marshal! Macken > wing of | T. W. Thor —_ . Tubbs, architect, 68 \ Sates, 
saa ensington.—15 a y Bens & Cares. 395 nol oes yeaa Aberdeen .. ie, architect, | F. Gough & Co £1,452 0] S. Hunt. sae tone 
=i ee mye nd 17, Ball-st., u.t. §3 yt otiew cal, D. Macandrew & Co. . ee seeeeenes £4276 0 0 = Hespes on pager >| C. Jeek. H iseasey® <. 2 tse » 
Votting Hil pave 3 ytS., § nhing.—J. Blaik’ op Oe oa 1,783 0 0 3lackburn »150 T. Nich - sere 1,000 
se Gas in "a Foner ier gg _- : one rinting and Glas =k epahers see ap - O. J. Plumbridge..---- rg J. Russe lS ..-.--ecenee 1,010 : 
; +) Lger. rod, rever = igi te. .—Stephen & Git nyte rip ie oe * Accepted. 986 18 
770 Southw: By Br —J. Grant ae: 5440 0 N 4 
ark.—M oan & W are vic Lightis 1 ORTHWICH.— 
‘alt ILTSH! "RIS ighting. 719 9 stree Accept 
1,600 mises, u.t. éub yrs St., comer neue : 173 80 6 Brox be. Town ae aoe streets, eth paving, kerbing, Sc. 
Cont y C. » T. 4254. : ____ | Torry, age ~—For the executio! VWhailley-r ge Rathbe og t, Northwich :— Mr- 
y ch } W. 2, $00 “the. n of A ey 1 No 
) iiil.— Davi 20 | W alee street works, R } ad.—Geo ! ethwich 
52. 10: 27, Sparsholt d. aH alker & Duncan, C.E., Land Associatio tks, Rubislaw and Yorashire-prace “George Rathbone, North wich .. his o 0 
Comauenine r, 3ol, rd., u.t. 50 yrs. r 3, Golden-square, Abe Bo ited. Messrs. ableystreet, — S Hott Rathbone, North ica n.. 
ec wd. East.—81, W. Seder, a Torry. =— Altrincham cesses or —ir i. 
Canuabley lh ag 404. . ‘ ae ute 234 a —~ ike Bain... "Altincham . S75 Haiton” Pei “Causeway, “7 7 
£. ash... 2 tey's-row, u. it. 22 yrs., 200 2,772 16 6 oP ye: ae £2,662 5 5 mioeceneeesnerentees ret 197 19 6 44 
sais By o Rall A eR: 7) g.1 r. + a 2.738 19 0 iJ. Mc t Waker --- 2.188 19 z Pkg ~ END.—For pull i ‘| 
eednsese 7 . nk , con” pe + 
155 Coventry'(n Loveirr & So 275 8.705 19 $ | Aberdesn®.. _ united.” South-street, Ponder’s down and sebul th ; 
Estate,” ear), Warwick. —*‘ The (at Ciena. ; 2,652 3 ri |C. Ritchie.. ....- ag on 6 | Adelphi, ewe Perry & : i ‘Thoare & ~ ( 
we ,” containing 33a. 26 —— Hause PPh ‘Accepted. 8 9) C Symonds. is ——- > Foun -etesat, 
Helsi By M. Dero Se, SRS, ae ' G, Pitie ..+s-+0e . whislaw. Hail, Bedd: a Ge, ..acce a 
285 a” eiges West ug & Son (at K i,g00 | W. Durward. wooo ee 2,469 18 2] A. McK Claske & ty ll Ate 
a h moreland. "Hawes Far comet See PO ancy oa 
( et do mga nC {880 3 i ker... 2 ea 
atland, W Wedd Le ey ae _ _ |[R = meme a2 10] f McAdam & So ae 
500 88 a. 3 and “aad Natland High House . 7,820 | J Fy® ink et yO aS ne RETFO 
& ZR 20D, w House” F el C. Ritchie ... 1132 2 6 | rebuildin RD (Notts.)|.—Accepted fo $ 
F weieovecess arm At a a 1083 17 E g new shop-front, fo © taking out 
3,000 aces Tessie : Anse Wetiasetieaeeei ABERTHAW ee 7 ere & Southall, architects, = H. Burton, jo Mi and { 
460 pee aay “ie BRAY, Dicxins, & Co. 4:9°9 } Messrs. a. Wales. —For the erection of i 4 ae gemneeseress ~ prarerey -2 f 
ow Old Ford.— — 63 yrs. Omt- lane, &e., f.g. 4 coe a see ee ae & ¢ architects, Bank 5 ate misston-room, REL -B155 i 
oman-rd., &c., f.g.F seve . Mebby agi 3S eat c 
in 66 i sighsioaiidebina’ J. S. Shept soo of W RETFORD (N F 
YTS. veeeecsereenee &-F. . Bol, reversion 6,100 } Oliver ane 19 9 - es & Sons, for Mr. F. Bros saeerp —For the erection‘of stables f 
ovsoves eR D ° on, Cowbridge, * ; . Messrs. E and wareh } 
ii enna * avid Raymond o| C. H. Hurst s *£253 13 yre & Southall, ouse. = 
eoveee 4,900 H wee 279 6 H Re eceeree > 4 “- architec’ * 
( ey «- pic | Hains Bros. o @ o| F. Fen ong 
weve 277 13 Of & i322" SB. © © og a pihrae ae G. Fenton... 
Accep*ed. “\¢ ap ees 
weeee eS ; 
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——————— 
SCARBOROU UGH. .—Acceptet for additions, &c, to 22, West- 


Mr. W. Vase Cc. " architect, 2s 
ee oe Scarborough, » Quantities by architect ;— 
i siding. —}, W. Bland, Nelson-street .....-++-+ £38 to 0 








Foinery.—G Scales, a ibiersaeet o2se eases gi2 10 © 
—T. Craven & Son, 

Plumbing and fy we T. Cra <= deat 9 “se 

Som ithing ont os eee swApplecy & Brogden, < aus 
Painting.—Postit “E Kelly, cally. 6.” Valley Bridge. 

cchnanpnaterssasebegnes6ae 14 20 © 

Siating.—C. Puban. 67, Rethbury-street ...... 10 12 © 





STANSTED (Essex).—For the construction of a brick reservoir 
and pumphouse, for the by 4 Comosny. Mr. Harold Warren, 
C.E., 2, St. 


M s-passage, Cambridg* : 
William Bell i bons encase fos Daniel Robinson, Junior, 
1. L. Glasscock & Son sro ed (accepted)...... £400 
John Saint & Som ...+++++: 502 








TONYREFAIL (Wales) —For the erection of a schoolmaster's 


house, for the Llantrisant School Board. Mr. }. J. Evans, architect, 
Sunnyside, Penarth. Quantities by architect :— 

Enoch Bros. .....++0++++ £452 0 Davies... --sesessee0s £427 10 
George & Lewis........ 449 0 BE. Jenkins & Sons, ao 

J. GafBths .....000-eeeee 429 0] refail (accepted) . “es © 





TRANENT (N.B.).—For the execution of waoomely ag 
Pathhead, Ford, Dalkeith, for the Burgh Commissioner. 


ttle, surveyor, 74, George-steet, Edinbur 
_ ak -£1,298 4 9| 7. a3. Crud -£t08: 612 
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THE BUILDER. 


Registered Telegraphic Address, ‘THE BUILDER,’ LONDOR, 





ero ant, PARTS EXAUFS 
v PPRENTICESHIPS, 
RADA mp GONERAL ADVERTISEMENTS. | 
Fons be words) or under.........+++ 
ee lisiitional ns (about ton worded a Os, 6d. 
Terms for series advertisements, also Special 
tisemen' front page, Competitions, Sales by Auction, 
ree Fe eee the Peblishen. 
SITUATIONS WANTED. 
FOUR lines (about thirty or under ...... Ss. 64. 
additional line (about ten words) ........-. Os. 64, 


PREPAYMENT IS ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY. 
*,° © Stamps suet not be cont, but sll small gums should be remitted 


DOUGLAS. POURDRINICH and od adareend et Se be} 
Catherine-street, W 
to 





SPECIAL —ABTERATION® sx 83 STA 


gy ay 
WEDNESDAY MORNING, 








Archibald Peone The Publisher cannct be responsible for DRAWINGS, TESTI- 
Henderson & Dun- utvis & Co..... 1,084 2 3 MORTAL, Gs. bh ob he Ss to advertisements, and 
soesees-sesece 1,138 2 0 Geo, Mackay & Son 1,08t © strongly recommends that of the latter Se Say dnid boama, 
umes Young & Sons 1,212 2 9} Laurenci 1,014 P.. 
liam Johnstone... 1,08% © 11 | J. M. Keiser & Soa 64 16 10 | PERSONS in “ The Builder,” may have Replies 
to the #6, Covent Garden, W.C. free of 
Letters be forwarded if addressed envelopes ace sent, 
LONDON SCHOOL BOARD TENDERS, | “#sslidentctmp to wre Be pom 
AN EDITION Printed P. for FOREIGN and 
At the last meeting of the London School Board, | ootowtaL GIRCUL ae = ee 


the following lists of tenders were su>mitted by the 
Works Committee :— 
COTTENHAM. -ROAD.—Heating :— 











W. G. Cannon & Sons...... 990 | G. Davis ..-csccsevececeses £ 
Ward & Nock — .......000 738) 1. W. Brooke ............05 oo 
1. Cc. & J. S. Ellis, Led. . 669 | J. F. Clarke & Sons ® ...... a9 
Fraser & So ....secesceses 
CREEK-ROAD.—Heating :— 
G. Davis ......scescocees ; CS 5S ae, 108... -£279 © 
M & Son ....... A is Old & Co, Ltd.. 270 © 
Zz. D. Berry & Sons .... 320 Wippelt & Row .. 270 © 
J. Gemy .nvereces coves 320 : Chas. Seward & Co.*.... 262 © 
GILLESPIE. ROAD. niiaatiog 
Comyn Ching & Co. ....Z113 © Vang han & Brown, Ltd. £66 17 
Teale & Somers ........ 132 © o7 F* Clarke & Sons oceree ) 
Voucher, Ltd. .......20 799° Simmons eenegsensés 59 ~~ 
Chas. Seward & Co. .... 73 © a no, Bepeeseeseoscace $3 0 
PORT. PLACE. —Heati - i 
urmer & Co, oe. sees L ° agin & PB vconsicen 2 10 / 
trode & Co,....-..-.-+5 493 ‘J Ndroyd & Co., ias*S ° 
for acceptance. 














TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


ons J. G. (Below our limit).—T. B. (Amounts should have been 
NOTE.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read 
public of course, with the authors. . 


Any commission to Fada = agen Seng —— 
ode dete os aoe —— == — the Batter who 
cuties ote peat eran aaa ta type ita ca 


thong relating to 
sabes chads 


communications 
be addressed to THE EDIT 
and other ex business 
PUBLISHER, and »o¢ to the Editor. 





READING CASES, ,, SINE SAT 


W. H. Lascelles & Go,, 


181, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C, 
Telephone No. 270. 


:| HIGH-CLASS JOINERY, 
| LASCELLES’ CONCRETE 


| Architects’ Designs are carried out with the 
greatest care. 


CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, 
WOODEN BUILDINGS, 


Bank, Office, & Shop Fittings, 
= CHURCH BENCHES & PULPITS, 


























Deaddvcoed te THE | 
en ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION. 





LON DON.—Fos the erection of the first 





ion of the Essex-road Board Schools, Manor-park, E., for the Little Ilford Schoo! Board. 








Mr. S rchit omfo ranc Delaha 
ed. 5. Jachamn, a ect, 674, R rds Manor-park,. Quantities by Messrs. Matthews & Law e, 8, y street, West. 
SS Ds ae } School Buildings. Playgrounds. Drainage Outbuildings. Total. 
£ «et £34 Zs s ae 
Bi. REMS .... .ossnacsiscuamionapanceaiens 11,835 9 4 3,123 7 & 147 16 &é - 
Gener Bu: iiders, Limited power ebeens deect 11,400 0 © em °° mf € 1 ; ; p+ 4 
ty & Co 31,282 © © gos6 0 0 165 0 Pe © 23.801 
isk & 3t,ta4 © © B45 © 799 0 Sig ¢ 12 974 
1,815 © © gol oO ¢ 208 © 847 © 12,564 
tosp~ © Oo 687 © 29 0 #65 12,325 
1n598 co © jm os 169 © S00 © 12,387 
19,55 © 700 © 0 1g0 © 789 © 32 180 
19,279 © © 66 c o 242 © Boo Oo 





* Accepted subject to the approval of the Equcation Departmen 


eee) 
PUBLISHER'S NOTICES. Spiga tae Patcnng Oy ye par sas 





[Nov. 21, 1896. 


Oa 2 en 


eRe een 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 


“THE BUILDER" (Published Weekly) is es 
the Office to residents Of the Unie eT from 








sate of 508, pes cone a Ko a pasts of Busepe, os see 
See ce pares we DOUG FOURDRINIE yshould ty 2 
—— publisher of * THE BUILDER,” N nae 








THE BATH STONE FIRMS, Ltd, 
FOR ALL THE e pnovip ROVED KINDS OF 
FLUATE, tain W: 
HAM HILL STONE. 
DOULTING STONE. 


The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co, 


am Hill Co. 
enter ies ae neni, 
Chief Office :—Norton, Stoke-under-Ham, 
Somerset. 
London Agent :—Mr. E. A, Williams, 
16, Craven-street, Strand, 








A TEST OF OVER FORTY YEARS 
has proved that 
SZERELMEY STONE LIQUID 
Absolutely waterproofs and preserves Bricks, 
Stone, Cement, Stucco, Plaster, &c. 
SZERELMEY & Co., Rotherhithe New-road, S.E. 





Pn = ae Oe T Gieon) Omen 
Poultry, EC The best « ft 


-rooms, and terraces. a 

ESenatten to the Perth Bellgn Co. Suen 
SPRAGUE & CO., 

LITHOGRAPHERS, 

Employ a large and efficient Staff especially for. 
Bills of Quantities, &c. 

4 & §, East Harding-st., Fetter-lane, E.C. [Apvr. 


QUANTITIES, &c., LITHOGRAPHED 
accurately and with despatch. 
METCHIM & SON, 20, Parliament-st. S.W. 
“QUANTITY SURVEYORS’ TABLES,’ 
For 1896, price 6d, post 7d. In leather 1/- Post x/1 (Apr. 


PILKINGTON&CO 


(ESTABLISHED 1838), 
MONUMENT CHAMBERS, 
KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, EC. 

















Registered Trade Mark, 


Polonceau Asphalte 


PATENT ASPHALTE and FELT ROOFING. 
_— volimeonus WHITE SILICA PAVING 








SEYSSEL ASPHALTE 





ERNEST 


CONTRACTORS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTIO 


Works—Aberllefenny, North Wales. 


MATHEWS & CO 


TO H.M. GOVERNMENT FOR SLATES 


ROOFING SLATES 


61, 
ST. MARY AXE; 
@ LONDON, EC. 


AND SLATE BATHS. 





SLATE SLABWORK, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, PLAIN AND ENAMEL 


MARBLE « ENAMELLED SLATE CHIMNEY-PIECES, 


Marble and Enamelled Slate Lavatory Tops and Fittings complete, Slate Cisterns, Shelves, and Urinals. 


Midland Wharf, Bow. 


Head Office and only City Address, 61, ST. MARY AXE, E.C. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST. 


Payne-road Wharf, Bow. 
Branch House, 37, Victoria-street, Bristol. 


